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SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION! 


KATHARINE WESTENDORF, Principal. 


HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, including 
the essential departments of Speech, Expressive Read- 


ing, Gesture and the 


DRAMATIC ART. 
The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the AS: 
THEPICS of L ITERATURE. 


matic Literature. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Throughout the year Dramatic Readings and IE- 
LINEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 
TERS by the Principa!, 


Students preparing for the Pulpit, Bar or Stage re- | 
ceive careful treining in DELIVERY and the PAN- | 


| CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


TOMIMIC ART. 


Pupils received at all times for private or class instruc- 


tion. For circulars and terms, address 


KATHARINE WESTENDORE., 
138 W. Ninth St., _CINCINNATI. 


#ELECTR af PERS* 


—— OF 
CSR AS ete A 
ied SS ss} 
ete TE seiaiin 


All SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


GOOD WORK... 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 
Bstablished 1842. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penholdere; Gold, Sil- 
ver and Rubber Pencil Casee. 
19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
82 PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE,“wa 


John Tanner & Co. 


>* PRINTERS .¥< 


FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts ard all Entertainments. 
S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 
ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


: OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 

For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
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The Physiology, Sei- 
ence and Philosophy of Expression, History of Dra- 





{Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


Root anp Sons Music ¢ 
{ Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine Prinfing OWorks 


248 Walnut St., 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns. 


Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, 2 mca Art, Elocuticn. 


Cincinnati 


. C. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 
JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 
curter } ENGRAVER { sxcix 


And Manufacturer of 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &c. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





FOR YOUNG WO MEN. 
HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 

buildings, finely located for health and ; city advantages 


Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru- 

mental Music; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 

Oratory, wm der the finest Teachers of the city. A Sum- Ic E RY ad 
+ mer Term of eight weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 


1884. Pupils admitted at any time. For terms or cata- 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D.D., or 
Mrs. M Me CLELLAN Brown, 1 Vics e- Pres’ t,C incinnati,O 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


AN CHURCH ACO 


6 & 8 East Fourth and 160 & 
162 Main Street, 








CINCINNATI. 


Gas Fixtures, 


TABLE LAMPS 


No. 5 Union Square, a 
NEW YORK. OIL FIXTURES, 
— — ANTIQUE, WALL, BRASS AND 
{HE TRADE will find at ou New TABLE ORNAMENTS. 


- York Cffice, the same facilities as at 





SAV} 
Cincinnati for placing their orders, and * YOUR 
seeing our full line of publications. nd CUR 
S. B. DUNCAN & CO. Headache 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN ar am 
Electro 
Magnetic 
Eye-Shade, 
Only $1.00 
TOOTH PICKS, CHARMS, Spectacle - 
at lowest 
Pencils, Ete. rc ri —y 
COHEN 
we. 2O ARCADE, & RUSK, 
199 W.4th St. 
Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, O 


ELECTRIC EYE-SHADE IN USE. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
<—ae given. Address, 826 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 








MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


- ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 

















ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
331 Race St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE > 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 
SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 

MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 

gone Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 

nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street. 


- HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street 


7 ‘THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 
Walnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


ENE HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 82; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 











MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Masic. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 
F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 





HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


; CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory, of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will-be promptly attended to. 





LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Care John Church & Co. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 832 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 











SARAH I, ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, agd Theory, 


29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MISS EMMA HOLLE, | 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 
“LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


- JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
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Pulsed the int of Erary Month 


EVERYBODY WANTS IT 


\ HO is interested in Building, Cabinet Making, 
House Decoration or Amateur Wood-work. Full 

of Designs for Houses, Cabinet and Amateur Work 

Each number contains eight full-sized pages of work; 

ing Drawings. Sent to any address 

One Year for $1.00; Six Months 
for 50 cents; Three Months 

for 25 cents. 


Address FRED. A. HODGSON, Publisher, 
204 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THE ORIGINAL 
T.P.P. 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at al! first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 


THOS. P, PASCALL, 
408 West 36th St. N.E 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 
‘Common Sense 
Music Reader 


| By Dr.H. R. PALMER and A. T. SCHAUFFLER, 





A carefully graded Book of Studies and Recreations, 
following the method so successfully used by the 
Church Choral Union in New York City. Better 
results can be obtained by the use of this 
Music Book than by any other. A Class can 
be taught to read ordinary church music, in all keys, in 
EIGHTEEN LESSONS. An abundant supply of 


ular. 160 pages, handsomely gotten up 
Price, $6 per doz. by Ex. 60 cts. per Copy by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





' 
81 Randolph Street, 





choice Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc., Sacred and Sec- | 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cincinnati Gollege of Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A rental care and home for the 
boarding pupils who live with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 
in all branches. 

For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 
GEPPERT, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


CONROE Oh MUSIC, 


DEFIANCE, OHIO. 
J. B. LESLIE, 


Secretary. 








J. F. KINSEY, 


President. 


The Only Real College of Music 
in Northwestern Ohio. 


A Complete Course can be taken at a less expense 
than in any other similar Institution in the State. 
Send for Catalogue. Address, 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Defiance, Ohio. 





NA BLES FOR THE WRITING OF EXER- 
CISES in the study of Harmony in 2 series. Ar- 
ranged in conformity with Sechter’s Fundamental Har- 


monies by e 
Cc. Cc. MULLER. 


No. 1, Elementary Exercises, 50 cents; No. 2, Harmon- 
ization of Melodies, 50 cents. Very useful, both for 
private and class instruction, and highly recommended 
WY, Messrs. Wm. Mason, Sam’! P. Warren, Richard 

offmann, Stephen Cutler and many others. Of No. 1, 
the third edition has been printed after little more than 
a year of its first publication. Published by WM. A. 
POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner’s Works. The cho- 
ruses of “‘Elijah” and *‘Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cents. Full list free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Church 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 


Grand Musical Excursion 


TO CALIFORNIA. 


To Start about the Middle of April 
For a Two-Months’ Tour. 


1 OING by the Southern route through New Mex- 

JF ico and Arizona, and returning by the Central 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande, etc., through Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, etc: 

All points of Interest to be visited. 

Concerts given on the way. 

Over 8,000 miles of travel. 

Lowest excursion rates. All expenses included. 

Address for Prospectus and Details: 

H. S. PERKINS, GEO. S. CHENEY, 

162 State St., Chicago, Ill. | 601 Washington St., Boston, 

Out of the N. E. States. In the N. E. States. 
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POTTER'S | 
Boots and Shoes 


—FOR— 


Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Boys & Children, 


152 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati. | 
Our LADIES’ HAND-MADE SHOES, at $4.00, 
84.50 and 85.00, are Noiseless, Perfect-Fitting, 

Elegant. LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S HAND.- | 

MADE SHOES TO MEASURE a Specialty 


THE ETUDE, 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


- FOR— 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


OF THE PIANO FORTE. | 





Subscription, $1.00 a Year. Single Copy, 25 cts. 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


HE ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 
specifically a Piano-Forte Journal. It has 16 
pases, which are of sheet-music size, printed on regu- | 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises, 
Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edited 
and annotated with minute directions how they should 
be studied. These technical exercises are the promi- 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pages 
of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte— 
editorials, translations, contributions, current piano- 
forte news, etc. 
B@Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy with | 
circular containing premiums | 


Editor and Publisher, 
THEODORE PRESSER, 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Only a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pensy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, ...... .50cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,”’ 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 


Kg EE ree . . 50 cts. 
“se - - cts, 
Pansy Slossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 35 cts, 
oe ce o « « VOCS, | 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop,. . . . 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., . 50 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





Realm of Song 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


For Institutes, Conventions and 
Singing Classes. 


Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of | 
75 cents. The “TEA HERS’ CLUB” is furnished | 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the | 
“ REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books. 
The “Club” alone mailed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. 8S. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


| Singing Classes, 


Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The work is 


| eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 


public approval 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 
40 CENTS PER COPY, 


owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient 

Je make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future 

These books are perfectly mew, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “‘ Cash with the 
order.” 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an crna- 


|} ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
| walnut with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved plate 


glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 


| operation of the automatic fingers and valves 


Organina with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of $10.00. 

Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


— THE — 


SINGERS’ WELCOME! 


SINGING CLASS BOOK, 
BY L. 0. EMERSON, 


S having great success; is in every way a good book 
for the teacher and learner, with the best of music, 


and improved elements. Has received decided praise 
from those who have used it in their fall classes, and 
they are quite willing to recommend it to all commen¢ 


ing winter classes 192 pages 100 secular and 
sacred tunes, improved elements, et« Order it with 


perfect confidence. PRICE, 75 CTS. 


Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm. (80 cts. Buck. 
Redemption. SI. Gounod. 
Joseph's Bondage. 4&1. . Chadwick. 
Comatia. 80 cts. : Gade. 
Rebecca. (65 cts. Hodges. 
Ruth and Boaz. (65 cts. . Andrews. 
and many others Also 100 Masses by the best 
authors, containing some of the sweetest and best of 


sacred music. Send for lists and descriptions 


All of the Operas. 


The older standard operas in elegant form for $1 
each; LAKME ($2), MIGNON ($3), CARMEN (§2), 
MEFISTOFELE ($2), FATINITZA ($2), BELLS O} 
CORNEVILLE ($1 50) AIDA ($2); and the new light 
operas, IOLANTHE, PIRATES, and PATIENCE, 
each, $1; and many others 


A GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 


MINSTREL SONGS 


OLD AND NEw. 


Nearly 100 of those world-famous Plantation 
Songs and Popular Melodies, that have made 
the fortune of Minstrel Troupes, and of which Ditsor 
& Co. hold the copyrights of a large number 

More true, original, pleasing melodies may be found 
in this volume than in any other extant 


Price 82, Boards; 82.50, Cloth. 


WAR SONGS, 
A Great Success. 


It was a happy thought to bring together the favorite 

songs of the Grand Army. The collection sells 

very largely, and is in use fur many popular c 
Price, 50 Cents. 


MUSIC 


FOR LESS THAN 


One Cent a Page, 


In Elegant Bound Volumes. 


“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG.” 
256 pages—over 80 choicest of songs. 
“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” 
216 pages—100 of the best German songs 
“GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG,” 
200 pages—over 150 best Scottish songs 
* BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG.” 
208 pages—60 of the very best sacred songs 
“WORLD OF SONG.” 
248 pages— choice songs of C3 style 
“FRANZS ALBUM OF SONG.” 
277 pages —107 of Franz’s best songs 
“NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM.” 
260 pages—132 of Norway’s songs, melodies, et: 
“GEMS OF STRAUSS.” 
248 pages—89 choicest Strauss waltzes, galops, et 
“GEMS OF THE DANCE.” 
232 pages—80 most popular dance pieces 
And many other collections. Price, each, $2 plain; 
$2.50 cloth ; $3 full gilt 





OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 
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Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! | 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 


Send for Complete Catalogues. 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTKUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 

First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 

First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired | 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


\. fg Aa oe re ee 25 Cents. 
Violin, Cormet and Piano. ......... _ «© 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
aR CUND:. . é oe 0 be See 
9 [Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
ee ee eee oe 


+ | 
PUN » eins 56 wes 8 60 ore +e 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
j POU a g a6 6 ole yp Oe Uae Ee —_— = 
5 


Pes Ss = 6 4 le 3 Se eee 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





66 West Fourth Street. 


Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader 


ROGT & SONS MUSIG G0, 


Wabash Avenue, Cor, Adams St, Chicago, I 


WHOLESALE AND Retait DEALERS IN 





AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
“a 3 se se Lar: e se - . $2 00 * 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud 
of their acquisition of the Hazleton Bros. 
Piano, which they report as the most hon- 
estly made Piano in America. 


A new feature in ‘‘ Pure Delight” is the de- 
lightful little interludes connected with most 
of the pieces, which will prove of great use- 
fulness to many Sunday school organists. 


DR. H. R. PALMER'S 


POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer's Theory of Music.—A _ practical 
guide to the study of 7horough-Bass, Harmony, and 
Composition. Recommended by all the best musicians. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Palmer's Concert Choruses,—It is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 75 | 
cents; $7.50 per dozen. | 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con- | 
ventions. A worthy successor to the Song King and | 
Song Queen. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Palmer’s Normal Collection of Sacred | 
Musie.—An anthem book containing music for all 
occasions. One of the handsomest books published. 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

Songs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the most successful of its 
class. Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

Rudimental Class Teaching.—A little book 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a 
practical manner. Price, 50 cents. 

The Song King. The Song Queen.—These 


Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 
have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; | 
| 


have been, Clough & Warren and Sterling 


The Months and Seasons.—<A cantata, for | 
schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the | ORGANS 
year. Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen | 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. | 
- - - ——— | Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
All the favorite writers so well known to | tlustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


etc., have contributed liberally to ‘‘ Pure De- 
light.” No. 66 W, Fourth St... CENCINNATI, 0. | 





In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 
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CHURCH & CO’S ARCHER'S 


ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR 


Church or Reed @rgans, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


This work, prepared by the eminent musician who has 
England's most eet organist,”’ is 


beyond all question the most valuable collection of the 


| kind that has ever been issued from the musical press. 


Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most careful at- 
tention. His acknowledged skill in arranging and com- 
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The Musical Visitor. 


CINCINNATI, FEBRUARY 1, 1884. | ‘“* What is the nature of these songs ?’ 
, 4 | “Most of them recount victories of the American Navy. There is 


—— | one song very popular in the navy, called ‘ The Constitution and 
VOICES | Guerriere,’"’ It tells how— 
‘ 

——— The Guerriere, a frigate bold, 
Whene’er I hear the organ’s mighty voice On the tumbling ocean rolled, 
° . . 7 y uc Jac s 
It seems to lift my soul, as if on wings, ‘ ommanded by proud Dacres, 
an . . : : ea a The Grandee, oh. 
lo higher heights, and say to it, ** Rejoice! 


, : . And it ends with the statement that 
And I forget earth’s low and sordid things. : 


The Yankee boys for fighting are the dandy, oh. 
Forget the sorrows and the loss of life, “The tune has a rollicking swing to it well suited to the words. 
Forget the weariness that comes to men, “Ww hat are ‘ shanty’ songs ?"’ 

‘* Shanty’ songs are working songs, and are sung in the merchant 
service. The word ‘shanty’ is probably from the French ‘ chanter,' 
to sing. These songs are in sets, each of which has a different ca- 
Whene’er I hear the sea make dolorous moan dence adapted for the work to which it is sung. There are songs 
for sheeting home top-sails, for weighing anchor and for all that sort 
of thing. One which is exceedingly popular goes 


I’m bound away this very day, 
Of what has been, but cannot be again. i’es bound for the Rio Grande 
= ’ 


And, in forgetting, gain for coming strife 
A strength that makes me brave and glad again. 


To rock whose hearts must feel its mighty pain, 


I think of joys and sorrows I have known 


Ho you, Rio; 


When children’s voices echo in the streets . 
Then fare you well my bonny blue bell, 


I think of angels and of all pure things, I’m bound for the Rio Grande 
And ee in my bosom beats ‘Jac k’ sings this with all sorts of queer quavers in his voix e, making 
With the mute eloquence of fettered wings. the cadence by hauling on the ropes. 


To be like them! I cry, In vain, in vain! Blow the man down, oh, blow the man down, 
Give me some time to blow the man down, 


The purity of youth can not come back. 


, ‘ is also a popular ‘shanty.’ Then there are others in which the sail- 
If I could make myself a child again ors improvise largely as they go along. A good ‘shanty’ singer is 

Would my feet keep the children’s sunny track ? never at a loss for words.” — 

: : “Is this singing a help to the men ?”’ 

Then I am filled with longing and regret “Oh, yes, "They en work better on merchant ships when 
For what has been, and what can never be, they sing, A good merchant officer sees to it that his men sing at 
So much has every life it would forget their work, If they are silent he will sing out, ‘ Make a little musi 
So little it would keep in memory, there!’ "’ There is always a leader in the singing of these songs, 
some man with a good voice and a great stock of lungs. Such men 
Then out of space I hear a voice that seems are much in demand on merchant ships. There is a song | had al- 
An echo, wandering since time began, most forgotten to mention. It is one of the most popular of those 


sung in the navy, and it is called the ‘Homeward bound song.’ 
Of Rest and Peace—the voice of God to man! The scene is — ? Pensacola, and the song says— 
Een E, REXroRD. It's there they fo. good whisky aell, 
ae a : In comes the landlord with his usual smile, 
i Dna am f ; a Cibo want 
SONGS OF THE SEA. ne ce saenvteeien von] 


For you know we are homeward bound. 


So grand, so sweet, that he who listens dreams 





s HE men don't sing much except when on a long voyage, but| These songs may seem musicless and thin to those who do not 
z 4 when they really get settled down for a trip then you will hear spend their liv es on the ocean, but you know the story of the Count 
#4 them at it,” said a naval officer to a “ Tribune” reporter re- | Amaldos, how that he heard an ancient helmsman sing a wonderful 


cently. xin song of the sea, and prayed that the old man would teach it to him— 
‘* What do they sing ?"’ inquired the reporter. Woulds’t thou then, the helmsman answered 
“The songs of the sea are peculiar. They belong to a musical | Leard the secrets of the sea? 

world of their own, as much as do the negro melodies of the South. Only those who share its dangers 

What peculiarity there is in the music that sailors most love I am not | Comprehend its mystery. 

enough of a musician to tell; but songs that one would at first sup- ee 

pose would be popular with ‘ Jack’ he does not sing at all, What 

more beautiful sea songs have ever been written than those by Ste- MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 

phen Adams, such as ‘ Nancy Lee’ and the ‘ Midshipmite,’ and yet | —— 

you never hear them sung by sailors,”’ [From our London Special Correspondent 





“ They sing Dibdin's songs, I suppose : e 

“No, strange to say, they do not. ‘Old Tom Bowlin’ is the only INF USIC has been suspended in London during the Christmas 
one of Dibdin's songs | ever heard them sing. In that Dibdin struck A ‘i holidays. The Ballad Concerts were, it is true, resumed on 
the right chord, and everywhere that English-speaking sailors sail | o= the sth, and the Popular Concerts on the 7th inst. On the 
the ocean that song is loved and sung. How often from the decks >t too, an English opera season was opened at Covent Garden, 
of men-of-war or the forecastle of merchant ships I have heard that | with Nessler’s ‘‘ Piper of Hamelin.” 





song float out into the night— | Meanwhile the regular spring and summer seasons are on the 
Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowlin’, | point of beginning. On the 15th Mr. Willing’s choir will perform 

The darling of our crew; ' Mendelssohn's ‘“‘ Walpurgis Night"’ music, and other things, with 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howlin’, | Madame Patey, Misses Ambler and Beare, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 

For death has broached him to. Levetus, and Bridson. On the 16th the Albert Hail Choir, under 


Many of the songs popular in the navy have never been given to the | Mr. Barnby, will perform Handel's military o¢atorio, ‘‘ Judas Macca 
general public that I know of until the publication of that excellent | baeus,” the band of the Coldstream Guards reinforcing the usual or- 
little collection of sea-songs recently compiled and published by | chestra of 110 players. Misses Anna Williams and Fenna, Madame 
Commodore Luce. Some of the songs in this book have been almost | Isabel Fasset, Messrs. Maas, Thompson and King will be the “— 
forgotten even in the navy, and were taken down from the lips of old | The Sacred Harmonic Concerts will be resumed February 1, with 
sailors who had sung them when they and life were new.”’ | Schubert's E flat Mass, Mendelssohn's “ Walpurgis Night,” &c c., and 
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on February 7 the Philharmonic, and February 16 the Crystal Palace | 
Concerts will be resumed. 
will begin on Tuesday, April 29, but the arrangements are not yet 
definitely settled, and nothing has been done about the German 
Opera. The London Musical Society will start March 29, with new 
works by Dyorak and Brahms. The Bach Choir will give concerts | 
March 26 and May 14. Henry Leslie’s Choir Concerts will be given 
under Mr. Randegger March 27, April 26 and May 17, and Richter 
Concerts May 5, 12, 19, 26, June 5, 9, 16, 23, 30. No definite arrange- 
ments about the Richter Opera have yet been made. 

The Norwich Festival will begin ‘Tuesday, October 14, with “ Eli- | 
jah,’ under Mr. Randegger, the previous Saturday and Monday 
being devoted to rehearsals. At one of the evening concerts a new 
ode by Mr. Villiers Stanford will be performed. On October 15 ‘‘ The 
Redemption,”’ and on October 16 Mr. A. C. Mackenzie's new cantata, 
‘The Rose of Sharon” (the libretto by Mr. Joseph Bennett) will be 
given. 

The only work specially composed for this year's Three Choirs | 
Festival, to be held at Worcester, will probably be Mr. Charles Har- | 
ford Lloyd's brief cantata, “ Hero and Leander,” which will be intro- | 
duced at the evening concert on September 11. Despite its lack of 
novelty, the scheme is, however, well chosen. Music-lovers will be 
glad to learn that the necessity for adequate preparation has been 
recognized, The orchestra will leave London on Friday, September 
5, and the whole of Saturday and Monday will be devoted to rehearsals. 
The festival will open with a special evening service in the Cathedral, 
with orchestra and chorus, on Sunday evening. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 9, ‘* Redemption ”’ will be performed, with a secular 
concert in the Shire Hall in the evening. On Wednesday morning 
the program will include Bach's ‘‘Cantata for Pentecost,’’ Spohr’s 
‘‘Christian Prayer,’’ a motet by Mozart, and Schubert's ‘‘ Song of 
Miriam,” the evening performance in the Cathedral being devoted 

» “ Elijah.”’ On Thursday morning Dvorak's “ Stabat Mater”’ and 
portions of Mendelssohn's ‘‘St. Paul” will be given, and in the 


evening there will be a secular concert in the Shire Hall. Friday 
morning will be devoted to ‘‘ Messiah,’’ while a special evening 
service in the Cathedral will bring the festival toa close. Mr. W. 


Done, the Cathedral organist, will, of course, conduct. 

The Carl Rosa season will open at Drury Lane on Easter Monday 
with the following company: Sopranos, Mesdames Marie Roze and 
Georgina Burns, Misses Baldi and Clara Perry; contraltos, Misses 
Burton and Le Brun; tenors, Messrs. Maas, McGuckin, Davies, and 
Lumane ; baritones, &e. , Messrs. Ludwig, Crotty, Snazelle, Pope, and 
Barrington Foote ; and. conductors, Messrs. Randegger and Goos- 
sens. Miss Annie Alba, Davies, and Mr. Mockridge leave the Rosa 
troupe before the London season. The troupe take no vacation at 
Christmas, but continue till March 22, when they come to London 
for final stage reliearsals. The following is the cast definitely selected 
for Mr.Villiers Stanford's new opera, ‘‘ The Pilgrims,” to-wit: Dame 
Margery, Miss Burton; Cecilie, Miss Clara Perry; Sir Hal de Chepe, 
Mr. Barrington Foote; Hubert, Mr: Davies; Geoffrey, landlord of 
“the Tabart Inn,’’ Mr. Snazelle; and Sir Christopher, Mr. Ludwig. 

The Crystal Palace concert season ended December 15, when M. 
August Dupont’s Pianoforte Concerto in F minor was played by Mrs. 
Frickenhaus. To. produce this work without any explanation of the 
circumstances under which it was written was hardly fair to the com- 
poser. The audience could, of course, not have been aware that the 
concerto was written upwards of thirty years ago, and before the 
Belgian pianist had seriously studied composition. From the point 
of view of form, M. Dupont’s youthful escapade is certainly not the 
least funny of the numerous extravagances extant from boyish pens, 
lhe first movement has no less than five changes of ‘emfo, starting 
allegro moderato and then, after a cadenza, passing into allegro con 
fuoco, to. piu animato, to piu moderato, and to vivace. The /finale 
has as many and the slow movement half the number of changes, 
the mere recapitulation of the various emi in the program book 
reminding the reader of a dictionary of musical terms. The first 
movement is even more eccentric. There is a plethora of thematic 
material, which is developed with so little regard to rule that the 
hearer soon becomes hopelessly puzzled. The slow movement is 
far more intelligible, and, although crude, it contains a good deal of 
really beautiful music, while the fia/e, founded chiefly upon four 
dance tunes, is vivacious and brilliant, despite the restless changes of 
tempo. The concerto must, thirty years ago, have been considered 
as altogether a highly promising work. and the interest taken in the 
composer by Meyerbeer, and afterwards by Fetis, can be well under- 


stood. That that promise has not been altogether fulfilled we know. | 


His String Quartet, Pianoforte Trio, his earlier Concerto, and others, 
were early works, dating even before the Concerto in F minor. The 
only composition of magnitude written by M. August Dupont since 
he made that improvement with which Fetis credits him, was a cer- 
tain Concerto Symphonique written in 1857. His later compositions 
are chiefly pianoforte pieces for the drawing-room, 


The Covent Garden Italian Opera season 





The Royal English Opera Troupe opened Covent Garden on Jan- 
uary 7, with the “ Piper of Hamelin.’”’ Miss Griswold has been 
engaged to play Suzanne in M. Paladilhe’s opera, and the following 
| vocalists are likewise retained: Mesdame Julia Gaylord, Rose Hersee, 
|and Blanche Cole; Misses Devrien, Helen Armstrong, and Lucy 
Franklein ; Messrs. Packard, Turner, Lyall, Pierpont, Sauvage, Fox, 
A. McGucken, Rousby, and V. Roberts, with Messrs. Betjemann and 
Julian Edwards as conductors. 

The pupils of Madame Sainton’s Vocal Academy gave their annual 
| Christmas Concert at Steinway Hall, December 13. Miss Florence 
se Miss Skinner, Miss Fanny Moody, Miss Amy Foster, Miss 

Mary Willis, Miss Hilda Coward, and Madlle. Jenna d'Arbour sang. 

Herr Anton Dvorak has signed a contract to visit England in the 
|summer to give a special performance of his ‘“ Stabat Mater,” with 
| Dvorak as conductor. 

The chief feature of an excellent concert given by the Royal 
Academy of Students, at St. James Hall, last month, was a remarka- 
bly good performance of Cherubini’s ‘‘ Requiem,” in C minor, under 
| Mr. William Shakespeare's direction. Miss Kate Hardy sang a MS. 
“Ave Maria,”’ by Mr. C.S. Macpherson; Miss Alexandra Ehrenberg 
| sang Mr. G. J. Bennet's setting of Lord Lytton’s “ Night and Love”; 
Miss Thudichum sang ‘‘I will extol thee,’’ from Costa's “ Eli’’; and 
Mr. Frank Arnold gave an admirable reading of Max Bruch's Violin 
Concerto in G minor, 

Although the news has been more than once announced and con- 
tradicted, we have the best information that the ee Verdi is 
really engaged upon the composition cf his new opera, “ lago"’ (the 
libretto by Boito), although when the work will be finished is at 
present problematical. In order not to clash with the once famous 
setting of Shakspeare's tragedy by Rossini, the ‘‘ Willow” song will 
be replaced by an “‘Ave Maria,” sung by the hapless Desdemona 
before retiring to rest. Messrs. Ricordi, of Milan and London, have 
secured the right of publication. 


——cqoOUunmd- ee 


HERE AND THERE. 





 [ —_ . . ‘ , 
SGNINCE the issue of the Clef article, last month, the writer has 
been in nearly daily receipt of responses to the request there 
“© made for opinions on the same. These responses have, so far, 
been in entire agreement with the writer’s views, with a single excep- 
tion. This exception will form the basis of next month's article. 

For this month we will print some of the favoring responses. 

The first is from the mpst distinguished and popular composer of 
the higher church and other music in America, and also one of her 
greatest organists : 

‘*] heartily agree with you on the “ Staff versus Notes,”’ etc., in 
your article in MUSICAL Visiror. It may make no practical dif- 
ference to the performer, but that is no argument against a truly 
correct and scientific definition in a work like a Musical Dictionary.”’ 

The second is from a President of a Ladies’ College : 

“T have just read your strictures on the Clef Definition, in the 
MusIcAL VISITOR for January, and I write to say that I heartily 
endorse all you say, and I cannot appreciate the judgment of those 
who differ from you, or think the distinction you make of little 
importance.” 

The third is from the Principal of a Musical Conservatory : 

“| have just read your article—‘‘ Here and There ’’—in the MusIcAL 
Visiror, and think you are right. I sincerely hope you may be 
successful in your efforts to spread the knowledge of music among 
the masses by making notation express exactly its meaning.”’ 

The fourth is from the most distinguished Vocal Conductor of 
America, who, in a letter to the writer on other matters, says of the 
article : 

“It could not be better for a Musical Dictionary, where all terms 
should be fully explained. About the expression “ Treble Clef,” I 
would like to talk with you.” 

A Conductor of Conventions and Normal Institutes, writes : 

‘‘T have been greatly interested in your article in January VIsITorR. 
I like your ideas and am glad to endorse them,” 

A successful Teacher and Composer, writes : 

‘**T have just read ‘‘ Here and There,”’ in January Visiror. Accept 
| my thanks for the interest you take in correct musical definitions. As 
|a teacher, I have long been impressed with the importance of the 
matter. I congratulate you on your arguments in the Vistror. They 
end the controversy.” 

This gentleman is rather sanguine as he will see next month. 

From the far away Mexican Border comes a letter of approval too 
long to quote entire, but one line in it is so encouraging to the indi- 

















vidual who often fears that his department in the VIsITOR is a 
thankless one, that he cannot pass it by: 

“Your “‘ Here and There"’ articles alone are worth the price of the 
VISITOR.” 

The request in this letter about “Chants” will be attended to 

The following is from a gentleman connected with a large Pub- 
lishing Company : 

“In your “ Clef" article in January Vistror you ask interested 
readers to send you their ideas on the subject. Mine are as follows: 

‘The staff is used to represent the pitches of tones. 

“ The clef is used to fix the pitches represented. by the staff (to give 
them a local habitation and a name, as it were). 

‘‘A sharp placed upon a natural degree of the staff makes it repre- 
sent a pitch a half-step higher. A flat, ditto, a half-step lower.” 

A Musical Author and Director of Musical Department in a College 
writes : 

** Allow me to congratulate you on your article in January VIsIToR. 
it is all true. Allow me to add if you are “singular in your view’ 
you have made it so evident that it must have many followers.” 


The longest communication is from one of the oldest and busiest | 


teachers in the country, and while it does not object to what has been 
said, it suggests a deficiency and remedy as follows : 

“That the definition you object to, is wrong, is clear enough, but 
why do you not illustrate that notes do not represent pitches by the 
following well known facts: 

“It is common, if not universal, with the piano teacher, as 
one of the first things, to exercise the child he is teaching, on the 
lines and spaces, something in this way: Pointing to the first line of 
the treble staff, he says: ‘* What is this?” (meaning, of course, 
what is meant by the line?) The child answers, “E.” The child 
has given the name, not of a length, nor of a power, but of a pitch. 
Why? Because there is no representation there of length nor of 
power; but there is there a clear representation of a pitch. The 
teacher goes on: “‘ Yes, the lines are E, G, B, D, F,”’ (meaning that 
they represent those pitches), and he often adds some contrivance to 
help the child remember, like: ‘ Every Girl Brings Dull Fingers,” 
Perhaps, as a help to remember what the spaces between the lines 
represent, he also suggests that the combined names of these pitches 
spell FACE. 

‘It is universal with the teacher of the Elementary Singing Class to 
exercise his pupils in a similar way. He turns to the blackboard, 
where the staff has nothing but a clef upon it, and says: “Sing as I 
point." This they do as readily and as correctly as if notes pointed 
out the lines or spaces wanted, instead of the pointer; the difference 
being that notes would at the same time represent the lengths desired, 
which the pointer cannot do. 

“If the child answers correctly and the singing class sing readily 
and correctly as above, it must be plain that pitches are not in notes, 
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would take hours to tell of the singers, from Stradella to Faranelli ; 
the theorists, from Kircher to Martini; the violinists, from Corellis to 
Paganini, who are the boast of artistic Italy. Germany may boast of 
having reared the greatest organist, Hungary the greatest pianist ; 
but, in sone respects, the greatest of all artists was the queer Italian 
violinist, Paganini. 

One of the peculiar products of Italian genius was the modern 
opera. It was cultivated by Handel in England, and Gluck and 
Mozart in Germany; but the two last-named masters did much to 
change the style of the opera, and to create aGerman opera. Espe 
cially did Gluck work to that end, and Mozart, in his most successful 
effort—Magic Flute. But Mozart had closely followed the Italian 
style in some of his very best works, and had given a new impulse 
to Italians themselves. His contemporary, Cimorosa, made a great 
success in a style akin to Mozart; but his works, with those of his 
native predecessors, have finally given away before the brilliant su 
cess of the four great Italians of the present century. 
of the nineteenth century found two distinct schools of opera, des 
tined to grow steadily farther and farther apart up to our own day. 


Che beginning 


They are headed by Carl M. von Weber—called the School of 
Romantic German Opera; the other, with Rossini in the lead, is 
called the Modern Italian Opera. 

Giacomo Rossini was born at Pesaro in 1792. He was never a 
hard student, in fact, was always decidedly opposed to work ; but at 


the age of fifteen had managed to become somewhat proficient in 
music, and began at an early age to compose. He studied counter- 
point in his careless way under Mattei, and as he went on compos 
ing, picked up much of musical knowledge, whicl he was quick to 
assimilate. His remarkable genius manifested itself his 

earliest works, together with an equally remarkable disregard 
the stricter rules of musical composition. At the age of twenty, he 
had already composed an opera for Venice, which was so successful 
that he produced others in quick succession, to the number of forty 
or more. No other man ever more completely won the public 
suddenly. All over Europe the one theme of fashionable conversa 
tion was “ Rossini, Rossini, Rossini."” Even in Germany, where 


in very 


for 


so 


| Beethoven was still deeply buried in his profoundest works, the Ros 
| sini fever became so prevailing that almost every other musician in 


the world was forgotten for the time. How this gifted man watched 
the public, and dished out his delicious melody in every city, keep 
ing his name and his fame continually before the astonished people ! 
He had an array of singers such as the world has seldom heard, 
ready to do his bidding; for he wrote such music as they could use 
to show off their voices to the best advantage—just such sensuous 
strains as the great majority of people could best relish. There was 


|nothing to make large demands upon their intellectual natures ; 
| nothing to cause them the trouble of thinking; but all they had to 


nor represented by notes, and, therefore, that the definition of clef | 


which says “it fixes the pitches of notes,”’ etc., is not a correct one.” 


I am too late with my article this month to get permission from 
these gentlemen to print their names, but I will gladly give them to 
any who may ask for them. I sincerely thank them, and all who 
have written to me on this subject. They have given me much 
encouragement to persist in what all must see is rather an up-hill 
task. Gp. F. Root. 





C. M. R. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


USIC owes a great debt to Italy. Italy has been the Art 
School of the world, and whatever has been accomplished 


Cc. 


an 


M 
9/5 





| operas, only five now hold the stage- 


|in Othello, and culminates in William Tell. 


do was just to sit still and be tickled and pleased. But, however 
great the applause with which such works are first greeted, and how 

ever positive the traces of originality and genius, a half century of 
sifting will always make the number considerably less. Of the forty 
Othello, Barber of Seville, 
William Tell, Semiramide, and Tancredi. There is very little of the 
dramatic element in his earlier works, but it is developed somewhat 
This was his last, and 
perhaps his best work. There is an enticing tunefulness in Rossini's 
melodies (and his work is nearly all melody) that is almost irresisti- 
ble. His songs are well placed for the voice, and he displays a 


thorough knowledge of its capabilities. (Liszt is said to have 
| os ees s 
|remarked: ‘Rossini & Co. always close with ‘I remain your very 


| taste is everything, 


@so~ in other lands owes much of its excellence to the direct and | 


indirect influence of fair, sunny Italy. Without Handel’s visit to 
Italy, we should be wanting in much of the clearness and melodious 


fluency for which his works are so justly celebrated. How much | 


Haydn owed to his lessons from Porpora, and Mozart to the inspira- 
tion of the ‘“‘ Land of Song,” is well known. 

The visit of Mendelssohn to Italy must have had a softening and 
sweetening influence upon him, for he writes enthusiastically: ‘‘Oh, 
if I could but send you, in this letter, one quarter of an hour of all 


the pleasure, and tell you how life actually flies in Rome, every min- | 


ute bringing its own memorable delight!" 

But Italy has not merely furnished inspiration to foreigners, but 
has ever been pre-eminently the land of singers, and many artists in 
all the various grades of music have been the product of her soil. It 
is enough for the glory of any country to have produced the musical 


as well as the church fathers, Ambrose and Gregory, the incompara- | 


bly majestic Palestrina, the sweetest of all composers, Pergolese. 


humble servant.’ *’) - 

The modern Itafian always writes to suit the voice, and with him 
The modern German never writes with such an 
If the idea is well 


object in view; with him the idea is everything. 
idea 


adapted to the voice, it is well; if not, he'll write it, any how 
first; taste, ease and display subordinate. 

Following in the footsteps of Rossini, first comes Donizetti 
from 1798 to 1848, and composed some sixty-three operas, of which 
the principal ones are, ‘“ Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Anna Boleyn,”’ 
“ Lucretia Borgia,’’ ‘‘ Elixir of Love,”’ ‘‘ Child of the Regiment,”’ and 
“La Favorita.”” ‘“‘Anna Boleyn”’ was thé first to find itself popular 
in other countries, but “Lucia” is, perhaps, the inost popular now 
This opera contains some of the most beautiful melodies in the senti 
mental style that Donizetti ever produced. ‘‘ Lucretia founded 
on a tragedy written by Victor Hugo, and is received with general 
favor. Donizetti has some pages of strong dramatic interest, and 
much of the charming in the sentimental style, together with a large 
proportion of the frivolous, unmeaning and commonplace. 

The next pupil of the Rossini school, and worthy imitator of his 
style, was Bellini—born 1802, in Sicily. He was sent in early youth 
to Naples, where he completed his musical education, Bellini’s life 
was very short (thirty-three years), but brilliant in the extreme. 


who lived 


is 


It | Rossini‘and Donizetti were both still living at the time of his death, 
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and yet his short career sufficed for him to write operas that should; THE ORGAN IN THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 


become as popular and live as long as any others of that school. 
Bellini was never a harmonist, nor could he continue dramatic 
scenes; but by his appropriate and expressive melody—the most 
simple and touching kind of emotional music - he succeéded in pro- 
ducing extraordinary effect, His masterpiece, ‘La Sonnambula,” 
along with that ‘‘ Norma,"’ and his last work, ‘‘ The Puritans,” will 
long be remembered, chiefly for their charming melodies. 

One other name deserves mention. Guiseppe Verdi—born in 
1814—is the most popular and talented Italian composer now living. 


He is best known as the author of “Il Trovatore,”’ ‘ Traviata,’’ | books, so the Greek organon— 


Rigoletto,” ‘‘Ernani’’ and “ Aida."’ Like his predecessors, he 
possesses a rich vein of sentimental melody, sure to captivate the 
average opera-goer. To this he adds some degree of dramatic power, 
and a great deal that is trivial, and even coarse. 
—_ = A et” 
C. ae 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF BACH. 


Continued. 





EIN’ FESTE BURG. 


ea 

Oe C, M. R. C. readers will doubtless appreciate the following 
C translation of the main part of Bach's great Reformation Can- 
€ tata. It is founded on the theme of Luther's famous hymn— 
“A Stronghold Sure” (“ Ein’ feste Burg"’). We delight to call this 
a specimen of noble church music. Imagine a congregation singing 
the grand old hymn, led by a good choir capable of singing in anti- 
phony the recitatives and duet: 


CHORUS. 
‘A Stronghold Sure our God remains,”’ 
A shield and hope unfailing ; 
In need, his help our freedom gains, 
O’er all we fear prevailing. 
Our old malignant foe 
Would fain work us woe ; 
With craft and great might 
He doth against us fight ; 
On earth is not one like him. - 
RECITATIVE ( Bass voice). 

Consider, then, child of God, all the love that Jesus in his precious 
death vouchsafes to show thee; whereby to fight and conquer Satan's 
host, this evil world and every sin. Hecallson thee! Then give no 
place within thee to Satan, nor to aught of his! Nor let thine heart, 
where God himself would make his dwelling, lie waste and empty. 
Repent thee of thy guilt with tears, that Christ himself with thee be 
close united. 

Cuorus (Second verse). 
If all the world with friends were filled, 
A host that would devour us, 
To fear our hearts need never yield, 
For they could not o’erpower us. 
The prince of this world 
From his throne is hurled; 
Why should we, then, fear, 
hough grim he may appear? 
A single word confounds him, 
RECITATIVE ( Zenor voice). 

Then close beside thy Savior's blood-besprinkled banner, my soul, 
remain, and trust thou that thy Leader will not fail, but make his 
triumph thine, and open thee a way to glory. With joy, then, march 
to war! If thou the word of God wilt hear, and truly follow, thou 
shalt the foe repel, and overthrow him. Thy Savior is thy hope; 
thy Savior is thy strength. 

Duet (4/fe and Tenor). 
How blessed, then, are they who still on God are calling; 
More blessed is the heart that Him doth make its own. 
Unconquered it remains, with foes before it falling, 
And shall at last be crown’d when Death is overthrown. 
Cuorus ( Third verse), 
That word shall still in strength abide, 
Yet they no thanks shall merit ; 
For He is ever at our side, 
Both by His gifts and spirit. 
And should they take our life, 
Wealth, name, child, and wife— 
Tho’ these were all gone, 
Yet will they naught have won: 





BY F. R, WEBB, 
Director of Music in Virginia Female Institute, Staunton, Va 


HE organ is the largest of all instruments; the most beautiful, 
¢ the most majestic, the most harmonious, the most powerful, 
the most complete, and the richest in variety of effects. As 


the Greek Arb/os—*‘ the ee ee the Bible the book of 
“th 


e instrument ''—proclaims it the 
king of instruments, and what more fitting than that this grand mas- 
terpiece ef the human mind should be accorded a prominent place 
in the sacred edifice, and be devoted to the service of the great 
Creator ! 

Its accents, noble as the vault of the ancient temples, as the 
perfumes which ascend from the foot of sacrificial altars, are per- 
fectly in harmony with the vast enclosures of Christian sanctuaries. 
The elevated and powerful sounds which it creates (recalling the 
celestial songs of angels or the terrible and deafening rumbling 
which escapes the stormy sky), produce an echo of all the voices, 
of all the moans of nature, which rise from the earth to the Cre- 
ator: 

While holding commerce with the skies, 

The divine organ sends forth a religious sound, 
And with its sonorous voice, and our united voices, 
Floods the sacred edifice with torrents of harmony. 


The organ, above all other musical instruments, by its sustained 
tones at connected chords, produces upon our minds impressions 
that are deeply allied with our devotional natures, and with this idea 
ever uppermost in our minds should it be used in the service of the 
church. For this purpose is the grand instrument placed in the tem- 
ple of the Lord, and with this spirit should its keys be reverently 
touched when leading the devotions of the people. 

The Voluntary, or Prelude, at the opening of the service, should 
be considered as a part of the service, and not as a mere perform- 
ance to cover up the noise of the entering of the congregation, and 
it need not be said that the organist should be inspired with his dig- 
nified art, and with a sense of the responsibility of his position, and 
of the service he is engaged in, and he should endeavor to enlist the 
sympathetic feelings of his audience, not by calling attention to his 
individuality, by startling effects, or by light and trifling airs and 
selections, entirely out of place in the service, but by seriously 
considering the time and place—whether the occasion is one of peni- 
tence or rejoicing , of mourning or thanksgiving. If he has a talent 
for improvisation, he can readily adapt the voluntary to the desired 
end: if not, there is an inexhaustible supply of the best of music 
from which appropriate selections may be made. The question, 
what is an appropriate selection, or rather the answer to it, is a wide 
one, and | presume that every organist is “a law unto himself" in 
the matter. In my own experience, I prefer pieces of a smooth, sub- 
dued character, with a rich, flowing harmony, and well-sustained 
chords, with a judicious use of solo stops, as best adapted to bring- 
ing out the solemn, religious effects of the organ, and making my 
selections entirely from the best class of music. 

The pianoforte and organ works of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, and the great array of illustrious composers, both 
ancient and modern, abound in the most beautiful and appropriate 
subjects for voluntaries. Organists do not all think alike on these 
points, however. I was formerly acquainted with one—and I regret 
to say that he represents quite a large class—who used to treat his 
congregation to choice extracts from such classic and standard pro- 
ductions as “Johnny Morgan,” “ Little Buttercup,” ‘* Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” etc., evidently agreeing with the ancient divine 
who “did not believe in the devil having all the good tunes ;"" and | 
have actually heard the chorus of the ‘ Afudligan Guards"’ served 
up as a postlude, with the melody skillfully given out on the pedals, 
while the harmony was sustained on the “full Great.” I trust | am 
not amiss in saying that such people have utterly mistaken their 
vocation. 

The playing of accompaniments we//, is an art in itself, and 
nowhere more so than on the organ; the hymn tunes are quite an 
important part of the service, simple as they appear. I first look 
over the hymn and get the sentiment of it, and then select an appro- 
priate tune; if the hymn is one of praise and thanksgiving, a bold, 
strong choral is best suited for it; and if the hymn is sad, or breathes 
a sweet and tender sentiment, or speaks consolation to sorrowing 
hearts, I select a tune of the same character. For instance, the 
hymn, ‘‘From all that dwell beneath the skies, let the Creator's 
praise arise,’’ as naturally goes to “ Duke St." as “ Jesus, lover of my 
soul"’ goes to “ Martyn,” or “ Rock of Ages” to “ Zoplady.”" In 
giving out the hymn—as a prelude to singing it—I play it also in 
accordance with the sentiment; a piece like “ Maitland” or ‘“* Dun- 








God's kingdom ours remaineth. 




















dee,”’ for instance, is most effectively given out with the rich, mellow | 
diapasons of the Great organ, while a sweet, tender hymn tune like 

« Siloam,” | render with the soft, delicate combinations of the sma// 
or choir organ. A very effective way of giving out the tune, is to 

play the melody with a good clear solo stop, or combination ; the | 
harmony with the left hand, and the bass with the pedals. This, 
however, should be done in a judicious manner, and with care and 
taste in the selection of stops; for instance, in what bad taste would 
it be to play “St/oam"’ with the Great Open Diapason as a solo stop! 
This stop, used either alone or with the Double Open, or Trumpet, is 
well adapted to giving out strong hymns, with a good melody and 
rhythm, such as * Rockingham, * Ortonville,’ and others of that 
class; while a beautiful and touching effect may be produced by | 
giving out “Rock of Ages” or “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” with | 
Flute Harmonique and Oboe as a solo combination. Here I would 

enjoin great moderation, as it is very easy to overdo the use of the 

solo stop, and what is intended as a beautiful and musician/y variety 

may degenerate into mere superficial individuality. As a rule, the 

solid, dignified, church-like harmony of the diapasons, or the equally 

church-like and dignified but more subdued swell stops of eight and 

four feet, are best adapted to rendering the hymns. In supporting 

the voices during the singing of the hymns, the power of the organ 

should be governed by the volume of the singing, and care and judg- 

ment should be exercised that the organ does not overbalance the 
voices, nor that the voices do not cover the organ, but rather that 
each should balance the other, and blend together into a majestic and 
harmonious tone volume. 


[Zo be continued,| 
> Sa 
Cc, M. R. Cy 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


N an obscure corner of the northern Coast of France, in the year 
I 1803, occurred the birth of the most wonderful musical genius of 

whom that nation can yet boast. His life story may be told in a 
few words, The father was a physician of respectability, and it 
seemed to be the determination that the young Hector Berlioz should 
adopt the same profession. At eighteen years of age we find him as 
a student of medicine, in Paris, but the dissecting room soon became 
distasteful to him, and, as some have said, he made up his mind to 
become a musician, father, mother, uncles, aunts and cousins to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Forthwith the father sternly withdraws 
his allowances, and the resolute boy is left to grope his dark way 
through the world as best he could. 

His first desire was to acquire the necessary education for a musician, 
and with this in view he entered himself as a pupil at the Conservatory 
of which Cherubini was director. He studied Harmony under the 
celebrated Reida, and maintained himself meagerly by singing in a 
chorus at the theatre, and giving a few lessons on the guitar. He had 
not long been in the Conservatory before he began to compose, but 
how could those severe old masters tolerate such daring, such boldness. 
Would the eccentric young man ever learn to contain himself within 
the proper bounds? Why, of what use was his knowledge of the 
rules? He seemed to learn them to violate them the more deliberately. 
In his earliest years of student life he had composed son.* of his most 
striking works, and was already the master of his masters, and yet 
the annual prizes for composition were awarded to others, (were are 
they now?) and he had written colossal works gorgeously illumined 
by his incessantly active imagination, among them the ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique." After repeated failures he produced the ‘* Sardanapalus 
Cantata, which won the prize, and he set off to Rome. He found 
nothing in modern Italian music to suit his taste, so he returned home 
to prosecute his private study, He devoted himself chiefly to the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Weber, and, above all, Beethoven. Here in 
Paris, Berlioz remained and created his prodigious compositions, but 
they were so far above the comprehension of the world that the poor, 
but faithful artist was compelled to earn his livelihood by writing 
criticisms for one of the Paris weeklies. He achieved the reputation 
of being a brilliant journalist, and as one of the favorite critics of his 
day. He died in 1869, But what of his real life work? There are 
two operas upon which he spent years of thought and in which there 
is something amazingly great. 
upon the stage, owing perhaps to the morbid appetite for tunes the 
people can whistle, and the scarcity among the professional opera- 
goers of persons who desire to be instructed rather than amused. As 
intellectuality and musical culture become more prominent, and 
frivolity falls through the great sifter of time, justice will yet undoubt- 
edly be done to “ Benveniti Cellini’’ and ‘* The Trojans."’ Berlioz 
did much more, however, as an instrumentalist. In this field he made 
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|his mind), should be inspired to write musik 
expressive of the feelings produced within him. 


But they have never been successful | 


Music."" Most of the people in this world think that music without 
words cannot express any definite emotions, or depict any real 
situations. There is not time just here to discuss the subject of pro 
gramme music, but surely enough has already been said and is being 
said every day about this ‘new depr.rture" (as it is called) of the 
latest school. But while this theory may be carried too far it does not 
seem impossible that a composer, by the reading of a poem, and by 
revolving different and contrasting stories full of human interest (in 
at least somewhat 
If music is utteriy 
incapable of any such expression, if the contrasted movements and 
harmonies and melodies of an opera is simply to save us from 
monotony and give us variety, if there is no such thing as dramatic 
musical truth, why not sometimes try the experiment of adapting the 
words of “ Paul and Virginia" to the music of *‘ Mid-Suinmer Night's 
Dream?" While Paul holds the lifeless form of Virginia in his arms 
let him sing his song of woe to the music of the ‘‘ Wedding March 

But Berlioz carries this idea to a great length, and it may be to an 
extreme, but surely he is not farther wrong than those who confidently 
exclaim that “ music of itself can express nothing.”’ It has never 
been claimed that music has a tongue, with which it can talk English 
and French and Italian and German, but it is a universal tongue 


which all the sympathetic can understand. It cannot say ‘I am very 
sad," and “I am exceedingly happy,” but it can utter the most 


touching laments and proclaim the most joyous existence in tones. 
When we see a man in the anguish of tears, or shouting for joy, we 
understand his emotions, and, if he will tell us in prose what are his 
reasons we can enter still the more heartily into his feelings. Thus 
BerlioZ is not contented with giving us the most passionate and 
violent, changeable and vividly original music, but he appends an 
explanation of the stories and feelings that filled his mind during its 
composition, ‘ 

Berlioz is the master par excellence of the orchestra. No one else 
has ever had such perfect command of all its resources. No student 
of orchestral music can afford to neglect the careful study of Berlioz’ 
elaborate treatise on instrumentation. His best known works are 
“An Episode in the Life of an Artist,"” ‘“‘“Symphonie Fantastique, 
“Damnation of Faust." The refined Mr. Dannreuther that 
Berlioz treats the orchestra as Paganini did the violin and Liszt the 
piano. This reminds us of the fact that Paganini was one of the very 
first to recognize the genius of Berlioz. It was on the occasion of his 
hearing the ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique,”’ that he rushed frantically to 
the conductor's stand and fell at Berlioz’ feet and kissed his hands 
The next morning he sent the composer 20,000 francs with a note 
which simply read—** You will be another Beethoven.’ Schumann 
also saw the greatness in him and nobly defended him. Schumann's 
criticism on *‘An Episode in the Life of an Artist’’ should be care 
fully read by every one desiring to have an intelligent idea of Berlioz 
tendencies. 


Says 


A learned critic, Fetis, and a compatriot of Berlioz, in speaking of 
his ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ says: ‘1 saw that it was wanting in 
harmonic ideas." Schumann takes him to task by saying -_t 
ever found a judgment unjust, it was that of Fetis’. Though he 
should deny to Berlioz (as he has) all his qualities—imagination, 
invention, originality, how could he be deaf to his richness of 
melody and harmony?" Still further on he exclaims ‘ Berlioz 
does not try to be pretty and elegant; what he hates, he grasps fiercely 
by its hair; what he loves, he almost crushes in his fervor—a few 
degrees weaker, a stranger.’’ Though Berlioz neglects details and 
sacrifices them to the whole, he understands finely worked-out 
artistic detail very well. He does not squeeze out his themes to the 
last drop, nor does he embitter a pleasure in a good idea by tiresome 
thematic treatment, as so many others do; he rather gives hints, 
sketches in the short intellectual manner of Beethoven. His finest 
thoughts he generally utters in a passing manner as it were. One 
other short quotation from the fine criticism of Mr. Dannreuther 
“In the portrayal of varied and intense passions and the suggestion 
of distinct dramatic scenes and situations he tried to attain to a more 
intimate connection between instrumental music and the highest 
poetry ; starting as he did on a voyage of discovery, we need not be 
surprised that he occasionally, nay frequently, sailed beyond his 
mark, and that he now and then made violent efforts to compel musi 
to say something which lies beyond its proper sphere. But be this as 
it may, his occasional failures do not render his works less interesting 
or less astonishing.” 


> — a 


rue Birmingham Festival authorities are already announcing 
their ‘‘ novelties * for 1885. M. Gounod is preparing a new cantata, 
“ Life and Death.” Anton Dvorak has been invited to prepare a 
lengthy work. Gade will furnish a cantata, and several English 





himself very unpopular by introducing what is known as “ Programme 


composers have been invited to write works for the festival. 
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VOICE-TRAINING AND THE PUBLIC. 


FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


[Concluded from January Number.] 





where its defects are, whether the grasp of the lower throat or the 

placing of the upper throat is at fault; whether the vocal contra- 
position is in the way of being established; whether the tongue is | 
too sluggish or cramped in its movements; whether the palatal 
region is held too rigidly ; whether the larynx is forced out of place ; | 
whether the lips fail to render the assistance that is in their power; | 
whether effort is used too diffusely among vocal and non-vocal mus- 
cles alike; whether shortness of breath is from lack of economy at | 


AN [E teacher who begins his work upon a voice by ascertaining just 


the glottis, or lack of management at the lungs; whether breath- | 
pressure by contraction of one part is paralyzed by expansion of | 
another part of the lung-cavity ; whether some important breath re- | 
source is as yet undeveloped;—the teacher who begins by ascertain- | 
ing concerning these things, and then directs all his energies to | 
righting whatever he may find wrong, wasting no time in discoursing 
about the glories of the old Italian method, resisting the pupil's 
entreaties to be allowed to take this or that more showy and amusing 
course of practice—such a teacher is hardly the beau-ideal maeséro, 
is he? You will not hear him enthusiastically proclaimed as ‘ doing 
wonders " for voices, You will not hear him gushingly described as 
being ‘‘ perfectly splendid.’’ No; you will see his name received 
with a shrug and a shake of the head, except by those who, having 
followed his directions, have become convinced that there is some- 
thing in such a prosaic treatment of the subject after all, or by the 
few who have caught the spirit of scientific inquiry in music. 

Now, this teacher’s work may be very imperfect ; he may be mis- 
taken in his perceptions; may have wrong ideas of proportion ; may 
fail to take up the parts of his work, each at its proper moment; may 
lack the personal magnetism and will-power to carry out fully each 
feature of his plan of instruction; but is he not working in the right 
direction? Is he not more in the way of making a valuable contri- | 
bution to science than he who gives to all pupils a collection of 
scales, etc., and, without inquiring into details, trusts to the voice 
gradually working itself right by the blindly persistent practice of 
these? Is he not meeting his responsibility more manfully and 
earnestly ? For it is a responsibility more grave than many imagine. 
This young man may find that his teacher has not enabled him to 
realize the promise of his youth, and failure in life may be his lot in 
consequence. This gay girl, who flutters and flounces into the music 
studio and warbles her lesson as lightly and thoughtlessly as a bright 
plumed bird, may return to it a crepe-veiled orphan, begging to el 
shown how she may use her music for her maintenance. Imagine 
the feelings of a widow who looks hopefully to her singing as a means 
of support for herself and children, but finds in it nothing that she 
can turn to account. What will she think of the teacher who encour- 
aged her to spend years of time upon this accomplishment, and yet 
gave her nothing of permanent value? For she is conscious of pos- | 
sessing a fair amount of natural gifts; she knows that such gifts are, | 
when properly managed, made remunerative; and she knows that 
managers are always beating the bush for attractive song-birds; 
church committees are peering through their telescopes for available 
cherubim and seraphim that may continually cry in their choirs; 
and that other spheres of usefulness are constantly presenting them- 
selves. But we need not go to extreme cases to establish the fact that 
when one puts out his sign announcing that he is a voice-teacher, 
he assumes a considerable responsibility to the public. It is true 
that he is, externally, rarely called to account for his shortcomings, 
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Or perhaps they speak alternately, C coming from one side and C- 
sharp from the other, and so on, similarly to the right and left sets of 
pipes in the organ. But the bronchial tubes are not as large as the 
trachea with which they connect; why should they produce the low 


| tones while it gives the higher ones? Supposing, however, that these 


difficulties are satisfactorily settled, we come to the still more elemen- 
tary questions—how can soft, moist membrane, fastened as lining to 
the inside of cartilaginous tubes, be made to vibrate musically at all ? 
and where are the muscular attachments to regulate its vibration for 


| purposes of pitch and quality? This theory is elaborately set forth 


ina book published by a leading house, and widely circulated. Its 
author is the founder of a system which has many disciples and ar- 
dent supporters. I presume his practice was better than his theory. 
I hope I am not misrepresenting his ideas, But I am quite sure I 
have not misunderstood him, I shall be the last person ever to speak 
slightingly of what I can see to be honest, intelligent theorizing upon 
voice, 

Other absurdities, which I know of, I will not adduce at present. 
Some of these are of such colossal proportions as to be interesting. 
But I have said enough to elucidate my point, and to show the truth 
of my initial statement, that people in general are very much in the 


| dark in matters concerning voice-training. 


Let us do what we can to learn the real facts of the subject, being 
outspoken in condemning whatever is incorrect or outgrown, no 
matter how imposing its proportions, or respectable its antecedents. 
Then let us be comprehensive in using these facts; and let us do 
this before popular intelligence shall bring such pressure to bear upon 
us as to compel our actions; for it is more honorable to lead than to 


be driven. 
ee 


THE FUNGUS FAMILY AT HOME. 


tal 


S(ySHE Fungus family having got duly settled, and their pictures 
als arranged upon the walls, great pleasure is felt by the many 

® who visit them and listen to descriptions of their travels, which 
combine both amusement and instruction. Music is introduced as 
an element of interest, and the singing of Miss Cecilia Fungus is 
pronounced admirable by her many admirers. Her father is very 
proud of her, but represses his enthusiasm; and recently, when she 
was being praised by a visitor, he replied, ‘‘Oh, she is Jassee /"’ as 
if he would mitigate the compliment. ‘‘ When I was in Europe,” 
said he, ‘‘I thought some of having her educated to be a madonna, 
but the professor found fault with her register, as if she were a stove, 
and I gave it up.”’ 

‘Did you like the Matterhorn ?” 

‘‘T don't think I heard that mountain horn—I missed it somehow; 
but I heard a good many of ‘em, and their revertebration among the 
hills was very pleasant, and made the welcome ring, especially in a 
fog.” 

‘Did you see the Jungfrau and Mont Blanc ?” 

“ Well, no, I can't say I did. We took some pains to do so by 
climbing up goat paths so narrow that it seemed we must be thrown 
into the mountain chasms below. And here is another humbug. 
Those things are all advertised in the guide-books, but when you go 
to see 'em they are postponed on account of the weather.” 

‘“What did you think of the organ at Zurich ?” 

“Cecilia liked it first-rate; but it didn't touch the big organ in 
Boston. They made a great to-do about the nux vomica stop, but 
hang me if I could see anything wonderful in it.”’ 

‘“ You doubtless were interested in Geneva, the home of Calvin?” 

“T can't say that I was. There are none of his contemptuaries 
living, and the memory of him is about faded out, in spite of the 


but his own sense of right ought to do this sufficiently to engage every | Sally de Refamation which they have built there. This Sally is 


energy in perfecting his work. 

This class, among voice-teachers, which tries to place its system of 
instruction on an honest scientific basis, has a parasite which should 
receive our attention for a moment. He is the individual who 
assumes to be scientific, and, with much gravity, propounds an ab- 


|nothing but a large hall 


and that’s the way one is confused by 
names. Why, they call a big glazier the Mare de Glace, and up in 
the Pass St. Bernard a hotel ts a horse-piece.” 

‘The hospice, yes. You must have been pleased with that—so 
full of humane and poetical interest.” 








surdity. He tells us, for instance, that the lengthening and shorten- 
ing of the windpipe makes the difference of pitch in one register of 
the voice; or he tells us that the larynx, in one register, opens up- 
ward, and in another, downward; or he tells us that the tone is 
brought to a focus, now in one place and now in another; or that the 
lower tones are primarily produced by the vibration of the mucous 
membrane of the bronchi, the next higher register by that of the 
trachea, etc. 

This last I must take the liberty of calling attention to somewhat 
in detail, The bronchial tubes are of unequal length. How dothey 
manage to unite upon one pitch? Perhaps one furnishes the funda- 
mental tone and the other gives one or more of the upper partials. 


“Another deception, let me tell you! We had all heard about the 
| dogs that saved people from perishing in the snow, and we asked if 
|they would show us a specimen of how they did it. One of the 
|monks politely told us that if we would wait unti] next winter, and 
| get snowed in, he would send a dog or two to look us up—and that 
| was all he could do about it. The summer, he said, was not a good 
'time for incidents of that kind. Come, let us go into the picture- 
| gallery ; I want to show you some cheap-doovers that I bought in 

Florence. Just hear Cecilia sing! ‘Tis an area from Foster. Don't 
'she gush like a syrup? And that teacher said she hadn't capacity 
| enough to be a madonna, but I told him she should have it if I had 
| to pay ten thousand dollars for it.” 
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Cc. M. R. C. THE LITERATURE OF MUSIC. 
FRENCH COMPOSERS. P 


| 7% 
9y % T the present day, when the American nation, having passed 


oy MONG those who are generally called French composers, we | (4)3 through the period of infancy, is making such rapid progress 
may first consider the name of Cherubini—1760-1842. Cheru- = in the acquisition and culture of the fine arts, it is high time 
> bini was in reality born in Florence, and received his first that a more careful attention was given and a deeper interest aroused 
musical training in Italy, under the opera composer, Sarti. His | nee ce omg ad ns " , 
aining seems to have been quite severe, and, unlike Ros@ni, he| _/" speaking of literature here, we use the word in a restricted sense, 
training er any inne Pediebeeed. tn week, Hie wen. at ony tate. cn | referring not to musical compositions of any kind, technical treatises, 
was pom ey ee +h + se oad ae ype ag = poe: hl at an | instruction books, all of which of course are bought in great 
ae ape ee pear cor of anti nemeiier wasten my 88 mm ¢ eet on numbers, but to works relating to what may be called without offense 
Paris ‘which city bs odeeend as his permanent home. This talented | ‘he higher branches—the history, biography, romance, poetry, crit 
young man was deeply impressed by the works of Haydn and Mo-| We ame = bor nt themes oe - — as af an 
zart, who were just then at the height of their fame. He set himself! e fear that the proportion of our people who are conversant with 
earnestly to work, that he might master and adopt for his own the | these aspects of music is muc h smaller than is at first imagined. There 
art-principles which had actuated these two German masters. He| '*.2% among musical folk generally, we apprehend, that acquaintance 
became a profound harmonist, and learned well the rules of counter- | with the leading facts of musical history, or that familiarity with the 
point. Uniting his Italian instinct for melody and Italian training | lives of its most eminent composers, that one would wish to find—nor 


has a thorough knowledge of the general principles of musical crit 


j is earnest study of the German masters and the adoption of|°*“ J 
with h : P |icism, formed by contact with the works of its best exponents, been a 


ir principles, he created a series of exquisite works, many of which | ‘>">’. ; 
their | E q y | distinguishing feature of the average musical student. And this is 


will long be held in great respect. Before his coming to France, |" er : Sie alias 
Cherubini had become master of two styles of Italian composition, | "®@Te¢ More ee ae Sant Chose te a lange amount of 
and had already shown great versatility in his use of these opposite | — pongo tye existence, which is not very difficult of access. 

manners. In his sacred compositions, masses, motets, cantatas, | ‘ neo dey bah agpce wy gee that Ty is known or read 
etc., he employed a strict and learned style, like that of Palestrina ; | °" _— "The : iS : 1 ee ‘ A ae ‘ h, a as Gaus be gt ee, 
while in his operas he could write with success in the light vein of | wine he eed ¥ eid i, those hand-maids of musical know! 
the modern Florentine school. His appearance in Paris was just at on <a aided ‘a pee ee ae bet ~ FB Peal ser fperena 
the crisis of the national history of France, and he soon became so| “ned above, but these, owing to their limited space, and mere 
much enlisted in the political condition of his adopted country that, | ee a i ae ae aide —— ~ pe te poss 
during the Revolution, he devoted himself zealously to the composi- | 2 a Sonn Covetes tien therouginy and 


. ; : : eet systematically to its subje atter. B . ro yple ‘ 
tion of such music as would nobly tell the story of his patriotic feel- | >) stematically to its subject matter. But the number of people who 
z 4 buy and read music al books is not, we have reason to believe, a 


ings. ~ - 
5 4 ger 1 old ' large one. Fora number of years past the writer has had exceptional 
But Cherubini lived to a oo old age, composing as he went | opportunities for observing the demand for such works, and is 
down to his. Sev Ss a ast As His works are of great | surprised to find how small, with a few exceptions, is their circulation. 
eee ad DB the . ane 1 ‘Cher ns especially in a es of | We mean small, relativ ely, as compared to the number of people in 
the so-callec pce r = C + 2 ini was _~ in reality a member | this country known to be interested in music. Many of these, it is 
of the French Sc cg Is works are not Dy any means in the | true, are only superficially attracted, but when we think of the vast 
French style, but his influence upon those who should immediately | post of professional musicians, orchestral players—music teachers 
succeed him was of the greatest moment. In the capacity of director | 4nd music pupils on every instrument—the scores of organists, the 
of the Paris Conservatory, his influence over the rising generation of | hundreds of choir singers, the thousands of concert, opera and 
musicians in France cannot be overestimated. Considered intrinsi-| o;atorio goers. we are puzzled that among all these various fields and 

; . ave >< ic rac ¢s ve ~ > | s oid “a . : ae 5," ' 9 - . 
cally, his works have great merit. His operas can never become ltastes, there is not a louder call for musical knowledge and infor 
popular, because of the severity of style in some, the monotonous | mation as it is found in books. 
length of others, the want of individuality in the characters repre- | 

sented. The best are the ‘‘ Medea” and the “ Two Journeys.” |) ature of the art they admire, and take delight in |} t} 
; he ’ : TZ > « bg by i re, and take delig ing « heir 

both rare works, abounding in fine passages of vocal declamation ; ; dlagne. y- tigke “anti, Bagless 
i des :- truthfulness. Perhaps his createst works are his sacred | shelves musical works which they can either use for reference, or read 
and dramatic truthfulness. Perhaps his greatest works are his sacrec | for the pleasure derived: but these are few and far betwee nd . 
pieces. The best known and most worthy is the “‘ Requiem.” Bee- = } 1 wh er wage on ote, h rag frm 
Ter ° ?. : ost among the crowd who are satished to go wi é ips of this 

thoven said if he should ever write a requiem he would take Cheru- | The aaennne 19 ge weet any Beipe of G 
kind. That a more widespread and popular interest might and 


bini for his model. is d in ieee 
The life and spirit of the French Empire demanded expression in should be aroused may =e ustrated by a reference to a sister art 
the works of its musicians of the early nineteenth century, The | ‘@t of painting and drawing. Now although we believe that the 
thoughtful earnestness and depth of feeling of the new German number of people > ho _ engaged in these pursuits is but few 
School was not sufficient to satisfy the French vivacity. The idyllic | contrasted with those who devote themselves to musical study and 
sentimentality, the enticing floridity of the modern Italian School, | #/8° the public which loves and appreciates paintings, is much less 
could net meet the demands of the Feeach Gre and I6.°e of the gay numerous than the public which responds to the universal power of 
and humorous. The truly French opera, then, must be full of comical music, yet we venture = — estimating the sale of works on the 
situations or tragic scenes. There must be the ludicrous or the dra- | TSPeCUVe arts, that there are five books on painting and its related 
matic. These works came in abundance from such as Herold, Adam, | S“>Jects sold to one on music in all its various phases. What may 
Halevy, Auber to Gounod of our own day. be the reason of this disproportion we do not know, but it is a fact 
The most remarkable of this list of composers was Auber. Born which experience has proved. 

in 1782, this genius of musical comedy lived in a circumscribed area 
in the city of Paris until his death in 1871, Auber had no theories, 
no desire to direct art in any new path; his aim being to please, he 
succeeded in making the people of Paris merry for fifty years. He 
was a pupil of Cherubini in composition, but his work is, very unlike 
that of his master. There is a spirit of lightness, daring, freshness, 
spontaneity, that is truly marvelous. His instrumentation is brilliant 
and effective. The construction of his movements is not good; he 
was not able to introduce different elements into his concerted pieces | 
without seeming to impair the unity of the whole. His most justly 
celebrated comic operas are the “Fra Diavolo,”’ ‘“‘ La‘Macon,” and 
“Crown Diamonds"; full of amorous sweetness, simple grace, and 
piquancy of rhythm. Among the serious operas, his ‘‘ Massaniello "’ 
ranks highest. He here shows himself capable of writing in a style 
not only melodious and pleasing, but passionately grand. Some 
critic has said: ‘‘ In ‘ Massaniello’ the most violent passions of ex- 
cited popular fury have their fullest sway.’’ In it the heroic feeling 
of self-surrender, love and devotion are expressed in a manner both; What this literature consists of, and the reasons which should impel 
grand and original. In it even the traditional forms of the opera | us to its study, we will consider in our next article. 

seem to expand with the impetuous feeling embodied in them, FRANK MARLING. 





There is a cultivated minority, it may be said, who keep up with the 


t 


It is true that much more has been written on painting and art 
than on music, and it is also the case that such themes can be bette 
handled in books requiring the aid of the engravings and pictures to 
interpret them and bringing up a wide range of connected topics, 
but, on the other hand, musical books can also be illustrated toa very 
large extent by musical examples introduced into the text, and the 
number of ideas and questions suggested by the tuneful art is 
certainly not to be computed. However, we have had as yet, no 
Ruskin in musical literature, towering up above his fellow writers, 
and by his wonderful eloquence compelling all to listen, while he 
directs general attention to the claims and beauty of art, nor have we 
yet seen a Hamerton, whose keen, vigorous criticism increased 
| largely the readers of art works. Nevertheless, in spite of the smaller 
| volume, and the absence of commanding genius and intellect among 
the writers of musical books, there does remain a respectable body of 
musical literature from which both instruction and delight can be 
gained. 
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While Italian opera proved. disastrous to the 
management during the season in Boston, the 
‘Beggar Student,” in English, has made a 
grand success. How is this for Boston culture ? 

THE Commercial Gazette proposes a modifica- 
tion of our suggestion that a pupil play as if 
all the world were listening. It says that the 
better way would be, for the public at least, to 
be sure that no one is around, and then bang 


away. 


IN speaking of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and the Missa Solennis, Ehlert advances the 
idea that these works are immortal because 
the deep necessities of the human heart which 
called them forth will always be found in man, 
and also because these works are the highest 


known expression of them. 


Mu tess kicked in the days of Simonides, as 
in these later times. This great poet-musician, 
on being induced by Leophron, of Rhegion, 
to write an ode in honor of the latter’s mules, 
who won a race at one of the great festivals, 
began his ode thusly: ‘** Hail! O ye daughters 
of the stormy-footed horse.” 
musical 


A MUSICAL family should take a 


paper. Even those not specially musical would 
find a journal like the Visrror of great profit. 
The time has gone by when one can afford to 
ignore musical literature or musical events, 
Keep posted, if you would converse intelli- 
gently on musical subjects. The Visrror will 


help you to this. 


A RECEN1 the Mew York Herald 
most unmercifully the singing of 


issue of 
criticised 
Stagno, the tenor. Stagno objected, saying it 
was hard enough to be criticised when he did 
sing, but unbearable when, as on this particu- 
lar evening, he did not appear at all—Campa- 
nini, a favorite of the Aera/a’s, taking his 


place at the last moment, 








P. P. Buiss, in his last letter to the editor of 
the Vistror, said, in explanation of the aban- 
donment of his former professional work in con- 
ventions, etc., **Concentration is my watch- 
word now. I must give all my time to my 
evangelistic duties, if 1 am to succeed in them.” 
Concentration should be the watch-word of all 
teachers and pupils who wish to achieve real 


and lasting success. 


WILL it be considered sacrilegious for us to 
say that although Bach is the king of organ 
composers, he has written very little for the 
instrument that is suitable for the church 
service? His music is grand, scientific and all 
that, but it 


fails to move the heart, as church music ought 


is not emotional, and therefore 


todo. The great Haupt, of Berlin, who knows 
and plays Bach as no other man does, and who 
has played little else than Bach for years, does 
not use his music in church worship, because 
of this unsuitableness of which we have been 


speaking. 


PROF. RITTER is catching it on all sides, on 
account of his new book, ‘* Music in America,” 
It is, indeed, neither fair nor complete. His 
sneering manner of speaking of those whom 
he chooses to denominate psalm tune makers 
is entirely uncalled for. The omission of all 
mention of some of the most prominent Amer- 
ican composers, such as Dr. Paine, of Harvard 
College, Dudley Buck, Geo. W. Chadwick and 
others equally well-known, and such musical 
educators as Drs. Root, Palmer, etc., is inex- 
cusable. It must have required an effort on 
Prof. Ritter’s part to have avoided mentioning 
these and other distinguished contemporaries. 
The book has many good points, however, of 
which we shall speak in our review of it. 


—nr ee 


Four Great Choruses. 





‘*The Messiah,” ‘*Elijah’”’ and ‘ The Cre- 
ation,’’ are undoubtedly the most popular of 
all oratorios. They are an ever-recurring de- 
light. Their massive choruses, pleasing arias 
and fertility of musical thought are yearly 


While ‘Israel in 


Egypt” is a monument of colossal power, and 


more and more appreciated, 


alone would render Handel’s name immortal, 
it is, it must be confessed, somewhat monoton- 
ous—very trying to chorus singers, and with 
very little in the way of relief, except the 
wonderful bass duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a man of 
War.” But in the “ Messiah” 


wonderful power and beauty are interspersed 


choruses of 


with arias and duets, and semi-choruses so as 
to present a lovely musical landscape, diversified 
with choral mountain lights, trickling rivulets 
musical 


of song and open meadow-land of 


beauty. The great chorus ‘ Hallelujah’ has 
been awarded, by universal consent, the palm, 
as being the most glorious, majestic ascription 
to the ** King of Kings and Lord of Lords’’ 
which mortal thought ever expressed in music. 
Not exceedingly elaborate in structure, yet full 
of beautiful modulations and harmonic progres- 
sions, with a fine piano tutti passage rehearsing 
the forte effect, and a fugue of majestic subject 
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interjected, it proceeds from height to height 

of musical splendor till it closes with a fine 

adagio phrase in plain but massive harmony. 
‘*THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING.” 

It is pleasant to see how differently Haydn 
treats almost the same subject in ‘The 
, the great ** The 
Heavens are Telling” fairly rivals Handel’s 
‘*Hallelujah.”’ This celebrated chorus has the 
peculiarity of having a trio as a break to the 
The subject of the first 
It proceeds in 
towering strength for perhaps twenty measures, 
when the trio breaks in, first in C, and then in 
E minor, with a lovely instrumental accompani- 
ment till the first theme is thundered forth by 


Creation,” where chorus, 


heavier movements. 
part is simple but massive. 


the chorus, and thence in continuously accel- 
erated time till it concludes with a perfect 
storm of harmony. The bass thunders up from 
C to B flat like a raging sea dashing itself 
against the firm rock of the other parts. Time 
after time the wave rushes up only to break, 
till finally both rock and sea blend in the 
whirl of vocal and instrumental effect with 
which this wonderful chorus conchudes. 

** HALLELUJAH TO THE FATHER.” 

The last chorus to Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of 
Olives” is in that rugged composer’s greatest 
Beginning with a series of orchestral 
shocks, the introductory symphony is suddenly 
brought to a close by the full chorus with the 


style. 


words which give the name to the chorus. 
After the subject had been given out, a lovely 
piano passage succeeds, ‘Worlds unborn 
shall sing His glory.” Then comes one of the 
finest displays of Beethoven’s power, a fugue, 
wrought out with wondrous skill and the tempo 
gradually increases till it closes in a presto 
movement and suddenly stops. The oratorio 
itself has not been given in this country for 
several years. While there is much of Bee- 
thoven’s grandeur in it, it contains much that 
is sombre, and it has never been a popular 
oratorio. But this great chorus is often per- 
formed, and doubtless would be oftener heard 
but for its difficulty. 
‘“ THANKS BE TO GOD.” 

This magnificent chorus, from “ Elijah” is 
finest With rich, 
orchestral coloring, are united a 


in Mendelssohn’s style. 
sensuous, 
wonderful rushing movement of the voices, 
which well reminds the hearer of the rush of 
mighty waters. Much of the strong accom- 
paniment is in unison, and in one part of the 
chorus a most elaborate discord is introduced, 
the basses in C banging away at the tenors in 
D flat, and so modulating into the latter key. 
This chorus never fails of an encore. Mendels- 
sohn had the advantage of tiving in a day 
wherein orchestration had greatly advanced 
beyond what it was even in Beethoven’s time. 
The whole oratorio is one of intense dramatic 
power, and from the introductory recitative, 
wherein Elijah declares that no water shall 
visit the earth for three years, till the conclu- 
ding chorus, the hearer who can appreciate 
such a work is perpetually delighted. **St. 
Paul,” by the same author, has the disadvantage 
of having very few musical pearls of solo, con- 














The choruses 


taining only one soprano solo. 
wherein Baal is invoked by his followers are 
exceedingly effective, but the gem of the ora- 
torio is undoubtedly the great chorus ‘* Thanks 
be to God.” 

THE ORATORIO PURE AND SIMPLE. 

The oratorio proper derives no aid from cos- 
tume, There is nothing to divert the attention 
from the beauty and effect of the music, and 
Hogarth could have had no music in his soul, 
or he never would have represented an oratorio 
audience as half asleep, or 
Charles Lamb, who describes an oratorio as 


yawning and 
‘a profanation of the cheerful playhouse.” 
Handel found init his noblest medium, and 
besides the oratorios of his which we have 
mentioned, ‘‘Samson,”’ ‘* Judas Maccabzeus,”’ 
‘*Saul,”’ *  * Jephthah” 
‘«Deborah” attest both his industry and love 


** Solomon,’ and 
for his work. The only true oratorio of Haydn 
‘* The the ‘* Seasons,”’ and the 
‘*Tempest,” being rather cantatas than ora- 
torios. ‘* St. Paul” and ‘ Elijah” are Mendels- 
sohn’s twin productions, unless we reckon the 


Creation ;” 


is 


‘* Lobgesang” and some of the minor psalms. 
There are a num- 
of oratorios by lesser composers, among 


Beethoven only wrote one. 
ber 
which ‘* David,” by Neukomm, and ‘Eli,’ by 
None of them, how- 
ever, can compare with the great works we 


Costa, are best known, 


have mentioned. 





Sundav-School Dishonesty. 


The unauthorized use of copyright words by 
Sunday-school superintendents and Sunday- 
school music committees has increased so rap- 
idly of late that a friendly word of warning 
may not come amiss at this time. 

In order to save expense and to avoid pur- 
chasing new have 
adopted the plan of printing from time to 
time little slips, containing the words of choice 
songs, selected from current publications not 


books, certain schools 


in use in the school. The music of these songs 
is taught wiva voce, necessitating the purchase 
of but two copies of a book, one for the con- 
ductor and one for the organist. In very eco- 
nomical schools, we suppose the conductor’s 
copy is dispensed with, and he is obliged to 
look over the shoulder of the player, and read 
from his book. 

Another plan is to call in the aid of the gel- 
atine press or the papyrograph, and thus dupli- 
cate a written copy of both words and music 
to any extent. Still another method is to pho- 
tograph a page, and then, by the use of the 
stereopticon, throw it upon a wall or screen, 
from which it is studied and memorized. We 
have witnessed this latter process when it pro- 
duced a sensation, as when, for instance, the 
innocent photographer allowed the page to go 
upon his negative unmutilated, the result be- 
ing that there appeared upon the screen, under 
the music, the words, “* 7his is copyright prop- 
erty.” 

Now all this is well enough, if it is right; but 
it is not. As an author, the editor of the 
VistTor has suffered pecuniarily on this ac- 
count to no little extent, and in common with 
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others whose music has thus been copied, he 
has been injured by the total neglect to give 
proper credit when his words or music, or 
both, have been appropriated in the manner 
above described. 

Clergymen have boasted to us of this pecu- 
liar way of avoiding the purchase of a new 
book. 
practice after their attention has been called to 


Superintendents have persisted in the 
its manifest unjustness. Others have given up 
the scheme at once when a second thought 
convinced them of its dishonesty, and hand- 
somely apologized for their previous thought- 


lessness. 
The facts of the case are these: The repro- 
duction of the words or the music, or the 


words and music, of copyright property ## any 
form, without permission of the owners thereof, 
is forbidden by law, and punishable upon con- 
viction by a heavy fine. To plead ignorance 
of the law does not exempt any one from its 
penalties. In this, civil law agrees with spirit- 
ual, moral and physical law. 
even unwittingly, against either of these the 
punishment is sure to follow. The fire burns 
whether the child is aware of the fact or not. 
Besides, the whole thing is a dishonest trans- 
It deprives an 


If one offends, 


action, unfair, unjust, thievish, 
author of his rights, and the publisher of a 
suitable return for his risk and outlay in pub- 
lishing the book, 

What an example to set before the members 
Back 


of the superintendent, suspended on the wall 


of a Sunday school! Picture this scene: 
in full view of the whole school, an elegant 
chromo with these words, ‘*THOU SHALT 
NOT STEAL,” blazoned In the 
superintendent’s hands a hundred slips, con- 


thereon! 


taining a dozen copyright hymns, which he has 
taken from various books without permission, 
and in spite of the fact that every page of these 
The 


superintendent, or other leader, rejoicing in the 


books has upon it a copyright notice. 


fact that his acuteness has saved the school a 
sum of money, and provided them at the same 
time with the latest and best songs! Of how 
much worth is the precept in the face of this 
example ? 

A judgment has just been rendered by the 
courts at Chicago against the publisher of a 
pirate copy of the words of some copyright 
secular songs. The principle of equity upon 
which the judgment was based makes no dis- 
tinction as to the kind of words, sacred or sec- 
ular, if they have been copyrighted in due 
form as required by law. We do not see why 
the hymn slip makers should be exempt from 
prosecution. Let them be prosecuted, if they 
persist in perpetrating this wrong. 
of authors require it, the interests of publishers 
necessitate it, and a decent regard for civil and 
moral law imperatively demands it. 

A hue and cry will be raised in certain quar- 
ters against the sentiments of this editorial, and 
at any attempt to carry out its suggestions. 
Objection to the peculiar tactics of unscrupu- 
lous managers of religious organizations is apt 
to be denounced as an interference with the 
sacred cause itself. We expect, nevertheless, 
to have the good will of all who love what is 
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a worldly 


right and honest, as viewed from 
standpoint ; the hearty support of those whose 
lives are truly and fully governed by the higher 
law; and what is of more consequence than 
either, the approval of Him who has taught us 
by his own example to render even unto Ceesa? 
the things that are his 





Southern Negro Music. 


In justice to the Southern negro music, a dis- 


tinction must be made between it and the so- 
called plantation music written for the stage. 
Much of this latter is popular, and some of it in 
original and striking melody, is not unlike the 


It 


an attempt at imitation, and can not at all com- 


former. is mostly imitation, however, or 


pare with the original plantation or 


sOng 
**Spiritual,”’ 

It has been said that the negro music of the 
ol 


South is the only purely original musi 


which America can boast. Be this as it may, 
it is most decidedly unlike any other music in 
America or anywhere else. It is crude but 
quaint, and oftentimes very beautiful. The 


words of a song are mostly the putting forth 
of a single idea (always a religious one), the 
number of verses in the hymn depending upon 
the number of friends and acquaintances th 
singer has whom he wishes to *‘ meet in glory.’ 
Sometimes a score of verses are sung, diffe ring 
the one from the other only in the mention of 
names, such as ‘** John,” ** Mary,” ** Sister,’ 
** Brother,” 


Much of the music is pathetic and touchingly 


etc., etc. 


beautiful. Viewed as the expression of deep 
religious feelings of an ignorant and down- 
trodden race, the crudities of the compositions 


(if 


pardoned. 


they may be called) can be easily 


of 


the songs does not offend, fora glance at the 


such 


Even the irreverance many of 
conditions will show that the irreverance is only 
apparent and not real, This cannot be said of 
the Stage Plantation Songs, mostly composed 
by white people. These are not only usually 
irreverant but often blasphemous, and should 
be frowned upon and discountenanced, 

‘* The strong point of the negroes,’ says a 
recent writer, ‘‘has always been his religious 
One of their old-fashioned revivals 


fervor. is 
calculated to fully discourage the devil and all 
his imps.” It was in such meetings that the best 
of the old negro ** spirituals” were originated, 
and here it is where their power is most fully 
manifested. The colored people make a busi- 


ness of getting religion when they set about 


it, and music is their most efficient aid. Some 
of their songs are genuine inspirations 
—_——_—_ <> A 
Dr. Root’s ** Here and There” article in 


January VisiToR has attracted the attention of 
musicians all over the country. Many re 
sponses have been received, all sustaining the 
Doctor in his presentation of the subject. 
Extracts from some of the letters are printed 
in this VIsITOR; among others are responses 
from such musicians as Carl Zerrahn, Dudley 
Buck, etc. While this ‘‘ Here and There ”’ has 
received special attention, those which have 
preceded it are equally valuable and important. 
They are all worthy of just such recognition 
as this one has received, The value of these 
articles can hardly be overestimated. 

















City Hotes, 


Profs. Armin W. Doerner and J. E. 
hoven assisted at the Jacobsohn’s 
Chamber Concert most efficiently. 


Broek- 
Fourth 


Herr Schradieck took a flying trip to the 
East last month, and appeared with great suc- 
cess at Brooklyn in a Philharmonic Concert. 


The operatic war, or the coming season of 
opera, does not diminish the interest felt in the 
May Festival work. It goes majestically on, 
without a thought of Mapleson or Abbey. 


Mr. R. R. Springer, who has the best inter- 
ests of the College of Music so much at heart, 
has again made a donation to the College of 
$20,000, toward the erection of another new 
building. 


H. G. Andres has begun a series of piano 
recitals at Baldwin’s. In the first, held Janu- 
ary 25th, he was assisted by Miss Cora Stone, 
Miss Adele Andres, Miss Emma Roedter and 
Carl Hauser, 


Flotow’s opera, ** L’Ombre,”’ was given by 
pupils of the College of Music, January 24th, 
under the direction of Signor Gorno, assisted 
by Signorina Vecla- Vigna, with Mr. Gran- 
ninger ;lanist. 


Frederic W. Root, the celebrated voice 
teacher of Chicago, has written two elegant 
songs for low voices, ** Good-bye for aye” and 
‘*In the Storm,” which will shortly be issued 
by our publishers. 


John Church & Co,, says the Commercial 
Gasette, have issued a very neat edition of the 
librettos for the coming Opera Festival, con- 
taining the entire text of the operas, with the 
music of the principal arias, 


Mrs. Nelson Geppert has secured the services 
of Mrs. Adah Wilson Burhans, as teacher of 
vocal music in her College of Music, on Race 
street. Mrs. Burhans has already made an en- 
viable reputation as a teacher. 


Miss Josephine Yorke will make her first 
appearance in opera in her old home on the 
opening night of the Mapleson season, Febru- 
ary t&th, at Heuck’s New Opera House, as 
Urbaro, in ** Les Huguenots.” 


It is said that Abbey has had enough of 
Italian opera, and would like to step down 
and out. We doubt very much if Mapleson 
feels any better. ‘The monkey and parrot story 
would apply here quite fittingly. 


The Mapleson sale of seats began January 
16th, without premiums. The first day’s re- 
ceipts were $5 300. A most gratifying result, 
considering the quiet manner in which the ar- 
rangements for the sale were conducted, 





Fenton Lawson, formerly organist at the 
New Church Temple, on Fourth street, has 
taken Mr, Auer’s place at the Church of Our 
Savior, Mt. Auburn. Mr. Auer goes to River- 
side, where he formerly directed the music. 


The portrait of Col. C., B. Hunt, which 
adorns the title page of the First Regiment O, 
N. G. Quickstep, is very favorably commented 
upon by the local press. The music is by the 
leader of the regimental band, and is sprightly 
and good. 


Che Apollo Club have a new program nearly 
ready, which they will soon perform to their 
associate members. A new song by Koschat 
and **The Village Dance,” by Schultz, just 
published by Church & Co., will be among the 
novelties offered. 


Che May Festival Chorus are hard at work 
on the music for the coming Festival. Mr. 
Mees took up the study of Cherubini’s mass 
January 21st. The chorus ‘took to it” at 





once, and we predict that it will be one of the | 
special excellencies of the Festival. 


We were, unfortunately for ourselves, unable 
to be present at the Fourth Chamber Concert, 
of the Jacobsohn Series. The program of pieces 
to be performed was especially good, as un- 
doubtedly was the execution of them. The 
fifth concert of the course will be given Feb 
ruary 7th. 


The Opera Festival Exchange is a good idea, 
and will prevent extortion on the part of spec- 
ulators. The object is to have a depot where 
persons may purchase, at the rafes-paid for the 
tickets, those the original purchasers do not 
care to use. This exchange is located at Rob 
ert Clarke & Co's book store, on Fourth Street. 


Geo. Schneider’s, series of piano recitals 
closed with the one given January 8th. This 
has been a most enjoyable and_ instructive 
series of concerts, for which Mr. Schneider 
deserves the thanks of the public. The series 
has been well attended and thoroughly appre- 
ciated. We hope Mr. S. is as well satisfied as 
the patrons are, 





Captain James N. Horne, leader of the Bar 





racks Band of Columbus, O., died recently of 
valvular disease of the heart, Captain Horne 
was one of the old-time musicians, well known 
in Cincinnati and vicinity. He organized the 
old Newport, (Ky.,) Barracks Band, which 
under his leadership attained to a high state of 
perfection. 


We are pleased to report Mrs. Dora Nelson 
Geppert's College of Music in fine condition, 
receiving fresh additians daily. , Mrs. Anna 
Beattie, the well-known soprano, has been 
added to the corps of instructors. The fre- 
quent recitals-and concerts given by the teach- 
ers and pupils of this flourishing institution 
are not only pleasing, but thoroughly instrue- 
tive, 


The Y. M. C, A. of this city are giving a 
series of concerts of no mean order at its rooms 
on Elm street. The entertainments are free. 
Mr. Henry Nast, of the Race Street College of 
Music, had charge of the opening concert. 
He was assisted by various talent, professional 
and amateur. Mr. Burnham, the manager of 
the society’s rooms, spares no labor on his part 
to provide attractive entertainments 


There are many teachers in Cincinnati out 
side of the large schools and conservatories, 
who, quite unostentatiously, are doing thor- 
ough and effective work in the cause of good 
music. Prominent among them is Miss Grace 
Mayo, whose late pupils’ recital at her resi- 
dence, 262 Everett street, was not only very 
enjoyable, but an evidence of the high grade 
of culture this most estimable young lady is 
endeavoring to secure for her pupils, 


The auction sale of seats for the Opera 
Festival was held January 15th and 16th. There 
was no excitement, and but little enthusiasm. 
The receipts from the sales were $13,313 in 
premiums, and $33.277 all told. Last year the 
auction sales amounted to $64,870, and this for 
a season of one week. This year there will be 
two weeks of opera, and it is expected that the 
total receipts will amount to over $90,000, The 
total for one week last year was nearly this 
amount, 


It has been a great many years, says a writer 
in the Commerctal Gasette, since Nilsson sang 
in opera in this city, and those who witnessed 
her grand acting and delightful singing in 
Pike’s Opera House will not forget the glorious 
enjoyment, while more eager than they is the 
later generation, worshipers of the drama and 
song, who wish to see and listen for themselves. 
Nilsson, a few weeks ago, told the writer of 
these lines that she should, after this season, 
never again sing in this country. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 


Hull’s Cantata of “Jephthah,” has been 
given about sixty times in the State of Ohio 
since Sept. rst, 1883. 


W. A. Lafferty, who has been doing con- 
vention work in Pa., has gone to New York 
to assist Dr. Palmer in the church choir work, 
for four months. 


H. S. Perkins’ Convention engagements: 
Richmond, Ind., Jan. 21-25; Pawnee City, 
Neb., Feb 5-8; Leon, Iowa, Feb. 12-15; 
Grinnell, Iowa, Feb.1 9-22. 


F. G. Spencer, of Bainbridge, N. Y., is a 
successful conductor of musical conventions. 
His work is mostly confined to the vicinity 
of his home, where he is kept busily engaged. 


“Jephthah and his Daughter,”’ Phin, G. 
Hull’s new Cantata, has just had a representa- 
tion at Meriden, Miss,, which is described as 
being most successful. It was given in cos- 
tume and with scenic accessories. Mrs. Ida 
W. Ball, manager. 


**Under the Palms” was given by the Men- 
delssohn Society of Conneaut, Jan. 15, under 
the direction of E. C. Greenlee, with Miss 
Carrie Merriam, accompanist, J. Blanton, 
cornet, Morris Pond, first violin, Dr. G. L. 
Harris, second violin. 


We have a program announcing a perform- 
ance of Phin G, Hull's ** Jephthah,” at Pleas- 
ant Hill, under the direction of J. B. Fergu- 
son. There are several Pleasant Hills in 
America. The program fails to state which 
one enjoyed the Cantata of * Jephthah.” 


Several programs have been sent us for 
notice, which contain no indication of where 
the performances were held, excepting the 
words **Town Hall,” ——-————  ** Opera 
House,” etc., etc. We must insist on more 
definite information if the co certs are to be 
mentioned in the Visrror. 


Mrs, Dr. A. C, Doggett, of Fredericksburg, 
Va., kindly writes us of the musical interests 
of this old burg, ond states that a new Opera 
House is being erected, which will be finished 
in April. We visited Fredericksburg once, 
but the music that greeted us from its hill tops 
was less attractive than it would be now, 
doubtless. 


Mr. W. F. Sherwin was at Altoona, Pa., 
Jan, 18th, roth, and 20th, and at Middleburg, 
Pa., 22d to 26th. He conducts a convention 
at Shelburne Falls, Mass., Feb. rath and 15th. 
We notice that he has engagements in 5. 5S. 
lectures, etc., at Dorchester and Malden, 
Mass., and Nashua, N. H., and a musical con- 
vention at Westboro, Mass., in March. 


Dallas, Texas, has recently enjoyed a per- 
formance of **Under the Palms.”’ A corres- 
pondent writes: 

The bright and pleasing music, and the ever 
varying phases kept the audience entranced, 
and in pleasing expectation. The part for the 
infant class, so appropriate and beautiful, was 
especially well given, and the whole perform- 
ance gave great satisfaction. 


A. M. Shuey, organist and direetor of the 
choir at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., deserves the thanks of the 
community in which he lives for his efforts in 
the cause of good music. We have before us 
a program of a recent full choral service, 
which is especially commendable, the music, 
both vocal and instrumental, being of a high 
order, and selected with enviable good taste. 


**Under the Palms” was given at Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., by the choirs of the two Presby- 
terian churches, assisted by the pupils of 
Stuart’s Female College. To say that the per- 














formance was under the direction of Mrs. L. 
A. W. Fowler, is a sufficient guarantee of its 
success. This estimable lady is doing a grand 
work for the cause of music in this section of 
the country, and she has our best wishes for 
her continued prosperity. 


A grand musical excursion to California has 
been planned by Mr. H. 8, Perkins, of Chicago, 
and others, to start in April next, for a two 
months’ tour. It is to be both a concert and 
a sight-seeing party. The number compri ing 
the chorus to be 100, with several soloists. A 
number not singers will be admitted to the 
party, who wish to accompany their musical 
friends. The route going is to be by the Santa 
Fe and Southern, through New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, ete, and returning by the Central Pa- 
cific, Denver and Rio Grande, etc., through 
Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 


The War Song Concert at Mansfield, O., de- 
serves especial mention. It was directed by 
W. H. Pontius, the well-known composer. 

The Philharmonic Society was assisted by 
Prof. S. M. White, organist, of Erie, Pa., and 
the Opera House Orchestra, with Miss Sadie 
G, Colmerten, pianist, Miss Annie M. Smith, 
organist, and Capt. Thorton, leader of orches- 
tra. Besides the war songs was given a choice 
program of miscellaneous music, vocal and in- 
strumental, 

‘*Eprror Musica Vistror—We highly ap- 
preciate the MUSICAL VISITOR in every regard. 


The ‘*Chautauqua Readings” are valuable to 
all, as well as interesting. 
I have charge of a small chorus choir of 


forty voices, which is doing fair work for the 
church services. It has not failed to meet for 
rehearsal of its music once each week for more 
than two years. None of our singers or mu- 
sicians receive any salary.” 

rhe Visrror would be glad to inform its 
readers of the whereabouts of this faithful 
choir, but the writer has omitted from his letter 
the name of his town and State. 


‘War Song Concerts’’ are becoming popu- 
lar. The most notable of the late ones was 
held at Akron, O,, Dec. 27. “No Section 
LINES,’’ Dr. Root’s new national song, was here 
sung for the first time, and was received, as it 
deserved to be, with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Che renowned composer was present at the 
concert, and sang ** Our Native Song”’ as no one 
but he can sing it. Prof. C. C, Case, the con- 
ductor, had the assistance also of E. O, Ex- 
cell, vocalist, Miss Mattie Lyon, organist, and 
Mrs. Ines E, Williams, pianist. There was 
also a male quartet anda chorus. Of course 
no war song concert could be given without 
Dr. Root’s music appearing prominently on 
the program. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducted conventions 
during January, as follows: Milford, N. Y., 
Jan. 1-4; Littleton, N. H., Jan, 8-11; West 
Winfield, N. Y¥., Jan. 15-18. The Church 
Choral Union, of New-York City, of which Dr. 
Palmer is Director, begins its fourth session 
Jan, 21st, with upwards of 8,000 singers from 
about 200 different churches. The Doctor has 
graded the Union into four departments, viz.: 
Primary, Junior, Senior and Advanced. 
Union centers have been established in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Elizabeth, N. J., and Norwalk, 
Ct., which will increase the number under in- 
struction to a grand total of nearly 10,000 
singers. The Dr. will be assisted this season, 
by Messrs. Schauffler, Florio, Lafferty, Leason 
and H. H, MeGranahan. 

—— 

Some admiring poet said of his best girl, 
** Upon her face a thousand dimples smile for 
me.’’ Which only adds more emphasis to the 
adage, ** Love is blind.’ How like the mis- 


chief a girl would look with a thousand dim- 
ples on her face. 
freckles. 


The poet must have meant 








. . J . 
Judicious Advertising. 

To those who believe in advertising. and de 
sire to expend their money where it is likely to 
do them the most good, the following will be 
of interest : 

THE Musica. Vistror, of which this num- 
ber is a fair sample, both as to its literary and 
typographical excellence, has now been before 
the public for twelve years, and during 
that time, by the vigor and elegance of its 
editorials and contributed articles its keen 
and impartial criticisms of all coming within 
its proper sphere, and its judicious selection of 
items likely to be of interest to its readers, 
have won for it the enviable reputation of 
** the leading musical journal of America.” 

Tue Vistror circulates throughout every 
State, and in the Canadas, reaching those 
who, be-ides being musicians to a greater or 
less degree, are also, as a rule, highly intelli- 
gent, cultivated and literary in their tastes. 
and what is more to the point in the present 
case, they are sufficiently interested in keeping 
up with the progress of the times, &@ read ad- 
vertisements, as the publishers know from per- 
sonal experience by returns received from ad- 
vertisements inserted in the magazine, In 
addition to the above, attention is called to the 
fact that THe Vistror has been adopted as the 
official organ of the Chautauqua Musical Read- 
ing Club, organized last summer, as a branch 
of the C, L. 5. C., of world-wide reputation, 
and as every member of the Reading Club is 
required to subscribe for its official organ, in 
order to pursue a systematic course, it will 
readily be seen how the VistTor’s already 
large sphere of usefulness and influence will be 
vastly increased as the Club grows in numbers 
and strength. 

Having presented some of the advantages 
which the magazine offers to advertisers, we 
think the fact will be apparent to all, that a 
class such as above described, is certainly a 
most desirable one to be reached directly by 
many publishers, mapufacturers and dealers 
throughout the country, and this can be done 
by an advertisement in THe Visiror, which is 
not only thoroughly read, but also carefully 
and permanently preserved, both for reference, 
and on account of the music which each num- 
ber contains, and it is safe to assume that in 
being thus preserved and in constant use, each 
subscriber’s copy is read more or less by at 
least ten persons. The regular rate for adver- 
tising in THE VisiTorR is $1 25 per inch for 
each and every insertion, but during the 
months of February and March, the publishers 
will make a special discount (to be quoted on 
application, on yearly contracts for not more 
than five inches space. The publishers 
reserve the right to reject any advertise- 
ments which in their opinion are not accep- 
table for the columns of THe Visrror. 

Joun Cuurcn & Co., 
Publishers of the Vistror. 
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C. M. R. ©, Readings for February. 


First week (ending February 8th)—1. Rit- 
ter’s History (vol. 2d), from page 84 to page 
162. 2. Music of the Bible, chapter XI, 
and re-read introduction, page I to 10. 3. 
Emery’s Harmony, from lesson 1 to lesson 5 
(Write Exercises.) 4. Great German Compo- 
sers, from page 189 to page 218. 5. VISITOR 
Readings, Italian Opera. 

Second week (ending February 15§th)—1. 
Ritter’s History, from page 163 to page 208, 
2. Old Hundredth psalm tune, from begin- 
ning to ‘* Variations,’’ page 17. 3. Emery’s 
Harmony, to lesson 8. 4. Musical Forms, 
from page I to page 18 (‘* Ecclesiastical Ac- 
cent’). 5. Curiosities of Music, chapters I 
and II, 6. Vistror Readings, French Com- 
posers. 
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22nd I 
Old 


rhird week (ending February 
Ritter’s History, lecture tenth 2 
dreth psalm tune, to page 32, (‘* Hypothesis’) 
3. Emery’s Harmony to ** Sequences,”’ pag 
4. Musical Forms, to **The Period,” page 32 





5. Curiosities of Music, to chapter VI 6. 
VistTor Readings, Berlioz. 

Fourth week (ending February 29th)—1 
Ritter’s History, lecture eleventh 2. Old 
Hundredth Psalm tune, to page 44, (Facts, etc). 
3. Emery’s Harmony to lesson 11. 4. Musical 
Forms, to Fugue (page 42) 5. Curiositie ot 


Music to chapter IX. 6. Vistror Readings, 
Studies in Bach (A Stronghold Sure 


Hereafter, we shall endeavor to give outlines 


of theC. M.R C, 


Readings a month in ad 


vance, as in this Vistror, which will enable 
the more distant members to pursue their 
studies, at the same time with those near at 


hand. 


Here follows the Readings for March 
C. M. R. 0, Readings for March. 


(ending March 9th)—1. Life of 
Old Hundredth | 


First week 
Handel, chapter I. 2. 


alm 


tune—to the end. 3. Emery’s Harmony, | 
son rith (eleven.) 4. Musical Forms, from 
page 42 to 48 (re-rvad). 5. Curiosities of 
Music, from page 95 to page 141. 6. VistToR 
Readings (See March number) 

Second week (ending March 16th)—1. Life 
of Handel, chapters II. and III 2. Emery’s 
Harmony, Lesson 12th, (Omit the writing of 


no exercise). 3. Musical Forms, from page 1 


to page 48 (Review). 4. Curiosities of Music, 
from page 142 to page 200 5. Visrros 
Readings (See March number). 

Third week (ending March 23d)—1. Life of 
Handel, chapter 1\ z. Emery'’s Harmony 


3. Musical Forms, from page 49 t 
4. Curiosities of Music, from page 


lesson 13. 
page 68. 


201 to page 250. 5§. VISITOR Readings (Se 
March number). 

Fourth week (ending March 31st)—1. Life of 
Handel, chapter V. 2. Emery Harmony, 
lesson 14. 3. Musical Forms, from page 69 to 


Curiosities of Music, from pag: 
Visiror Readings (Sve A/a 


page 85. 4. 
280 to end. 5§ 
number) . 


A 


Another Great (?) Invention. 


Herr Schalkenbach is now, according to the 
Musical Standard, giving the visitors to the 
Crystal Palace an opportunity of seeing 
what a variety of purposes electricity may be 
applied The agent he employs—his own in- 
vention—is designated ** the orchestre militaire 


or electro-moteur,”’ and by means of it almo 


all the most modern developments of e’ectricity 


are applied to musical science and to much |! 
The invention, which 


was 


euphonious uses. about 
twenty years ago 
crude form to the Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
and appears to have been receiving improve 


shown in its original 


ments ever since, is acombination of the organ, 
the harmonium, and piano, and 
percussion instruments employed 
military and other effects are s 
the hands of the performer that he can easily 
use them without any interruption to his play 

ing. Thus at intervals round the front of th 
theatre gallery, different kinds of apparatus pre 

duced under the influence of keys or pedals the 
playing of musical bells, the blowing of a row 
of trumpets, the grating sound of a mitrailleuse 
in battle, the firing of pistols and guns, the ro 
tation of an electric railway, the lunar lighting 


the variou 
to produce 


» placed under 


up of clouds, and other phenomena, It 
would be difficult to decide whether the mili 
tary or the orchestral effects are the more su 
prising. 


















Music in Boston. 


JANUARY 14. 


When the opera comes to Boston the concerts | 


thin out, and the chief musical event of the 
past month has been the advent of Mapleson 
and Abbey with their Italian troupes. 

Mapleson began the operatic season with a 
week at the Globe Theatre. He had plenty of 
prima donnas (I suppose I ought to say prime 
donne), but with the exception of Galassi— 
nothing else. It was all soprano, Business 
was very light throughout the week. Gerster 
began with an almost empty house, in Linda di 
Chamounix. Even Patti failed to draw houses 
more than about half full. I hope that these 
signs herald the downfall of the *‘ star” system, 
for there was little pleasure to be found in any 
of the operas, so poor was the support. The 
American prima donna, Mrs. Lillian Norton 
Gower (Giglio Nordica) made an appearance 
in ‘aust during this season. Although more 
intensity of action might have been demanded 
during the second and third acts, her singing 
of the part of Marguerite was commendable, 
her pure, fresh voice telling out finely in the 
last act. She received some fine floral tributes. 
She is a Boston-made singer, as you know, hav- 
ing studied at the New England Conservatory 
here. Naturally many of the students went to 
hear her, and are now sighing to win an 
equally great career 

By the way, I doubt if many managers con- 
sider how large a share of their audiences they 
owe to this institution. 

Abbey’s troupe came the following week, 
and for several nights had also very slim 
houses, but then came the turn of the tide, and 
crowded houses greeted all the later perform- 
ances. Nilsson seemed to be a favorite still, 
although her voice is by no means as brilliant 
as it has been, and her eméonpotnt makes her 
no longer an ideal Marguerite. The best singer 
in this troupe is Sembrich, who has not only a 
marvellous command of upper notes, and a 
brilliant realization, but: seems to be a real mu- 
sician as well. Her work in ensemdles proves 
this abundantly. As an actress she is vivacious 
but not especially great in emotional roles. 
The greatest flaw in the Abbey troupe, is that 
there are no real tenors in it. Campanini. has 
painfully deteriorated, and Stagno has a 
squeezed quality in his tones that is by no 
means agreeable. Kaschmann, the baritone, is 
another delusion and snare. He has no voice, 
and (to make a bull) he does not know how to 
use it. The orchestra is large, and well under 
control, with Vianesi at the conductor’s stand. 
The chorus is about as bad, and about as ugly 
as Italian choruses usually are. But Scalchi, 
the contralto, is as great as ever, and Valleria, 
and Furch-Madi swell the list of good 
sopranos. Of course we had the usual old 
repertoire. An attempt was made to give 
‘* Lohengrin,” but I will throw the mantle of 
charity over the result. Wagner would not 
have known his own child, More successful 
was the production of the new opera by Pon- 
chielli-La Gioconda. It is not a very re- 
markable work, however, continually reminding 
one either of Verdi, or Thomas, or Gounod, or 
even Wagner. The composer is melodious in 
his ideas, and the instrumentation is good in 
its way. The first two acts are much easier 
than the last two, which is unfortunate, for 
many leave before the third act is reached, and 
in this there are some fine contrasts, and many 
dramatic touches, both in the music and in the 
acting. The ballet music of this act is one of 
the most successful portions of the opera, and 
the final aria of Gzoconda, in the last act, is 
one of the really original and striking parts of 
the work. The libretto is both immoral and 
improbable, but that seems to matter little in 
Italian opera, 

Our own said, have 


concerts, as above 
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languished somewhat during the reign of the | 


opera. Even the audiences at the 
] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


have thinned out for the time being. It is 
strange that even Bostonians have not learned | 
that a well performed symphony is better than 

a badly-given opera, 

The recent novelties at these concerts, have 
been a Symphony by Volkmann, and one by 
Svendsen, Both were short, and both foun- 
ded on melodious and pleasing themes. Svend- 
sen, however, develops then? the best, but | 
seems to have an unconquerable affection for | 
trombones, which makes his work rather | 
noisy. 

The Beethoven Fifth Symphony, which was | 
foully murdered by this orchestra last season, | 
went somewhat better last week, but Mr. Hen- | 
schel runs away a little with the first movement, 
and the famous phrases at the beginning, 
where ‘‘ Destiny knocks at the door’’ were 
made as vague as if Destiny were afraid that 
she was knocking at the wrong house. 

The Handel and Haydn Society gave ‘* The 
Messiah”’ at Christmas time, but it would be 
absurd to go into details about the performance 
of this work by this society. They have given 
it so often that I believe the older members 
sing it in their dreams. Mr. Otto Bendix has 
given another of his charming chamber con- 
certs, and Mr, Geo. E. Whiting has concluded 
a series of organ recitals at Tremont Temple, 
that have been among the best that have been 
heard in Boston for years. These concerts 
have been given under the auspices of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, in 
which both gentlemen are professors, andé 
that reminds me that the Tourjee European 
Tour is assuming large proportions for the 
coming summer. Already there are many ap- 


plications from intending voyagers, among 
whom will again be Louis C, Elson. 
PROTEUS. 


New York City. 


JANUARY 14, 1884. 

Mme. Helen Hopekirk made her first ap- 
pearance in this city, Dec. 21st, undertaking to 
fillan entire program with piano music. This 
was rather a severe test fora new comer, but 
Mme. Hopekirk stood it nobly. The flattering 
criticisms that preceded her arrival in this 
country were almost entirely realized, and 
music people who have heard her play say 





which was also by Mr. Klein. Mme. Christine 
Dossert sang Liszt’s ‘‘ Mignon,” and songs by 
Grieg and Brahms. The concert was a de- 
lightful one and enjoyed by a large number of 
musicians and singers. 


The first in the series of concerts for young 
people, Dec. 23d, was attended by a good- 
sized audience. The children seemed more 
pleased with the Wedding March than any 
other number. The selections were much be- 
yond the appreciation of the younger portions 
of the audience, although greatly enjoyed by 
others. The Larghetto from Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond symphony, the forest scene from Siegfried, 
songs by Miss Amy Sherwin were on the pro- 
gram, which occupied an hour. 


At the third concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety, Jan. 5th, Mrs. Georg Henschel was the 
soloist. She sang a Spring song by Mendels- 
sohn, a cavatina from ‘*Der Freyschutz, 
and songs by Widor and Mr. Georg Henschel. 
The Mozart Symphony in E flat opened the 
program, and a new symphony by the late 
Robert Volkmann (in D minor) closed it. 
Gade’s ‘Ossian’ overture was given with 
vigor and sympathy under Dr, Damrosch’s 
direction. K. 


 ——— 


St. Louis. 


The following communication from St. 
Louis refers to one of the most successful lady 
teachers of that city. Mrs. Brainard is the 
daughter of the late Rev. D. E. Jones, well 
known to the readers of the VisiTorR: 


During the holiday season, Mr, and Mrs. 
Ira S. Brainard (Mrs. B. is known to the 
musical world as Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, of 
the Mary Institute, St. Louis), celebrated their 
silver wedding in Davenport. They were the 
recipients of many beautiful gifts, among 
which was a silver service, presented by rela- 
tives in Davenport. 

. About an hour before leaving for the train, 
Mrs. Brainard was surprised by the arrival of 
several friends, and soon after, by the gift of a 
very beautiful gold watch, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ From Pupils and Friends,” and dated, 
‘« 1858-1883." The presentation was made by 
the Rev. Dr. Post, with a short and appropriate 
speech. 

Mrs. Brainard began her 18th year at the 
Mary Institute the 3d of January. 
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everything favorable of her. Mme. Hope- 
kirk played from memory Schubert’s Grand 
Fantasie in C, seven selections from Chopin, 
and four from Schumann. At her second re- 
cital, Jan. 4th, a large number of composers 
were drawn from, the selections demanding 
a great variety of tone and execution, Mme. 
Hopekirk plays with ease and skill, and if she 
interprets one composer better than another, 
we should say it was Chopin. In that style of 
music she excels. 


December 22nd, Mr. Ovide Musin, the Bel- 
gian violinist, gave a concert at Steinway Hall, 
at which he appeared to greater advantage 
than at the Symphony concert a short time 
ago. Mr. Musin played a gavotte and an- 
dante by Ries, a sonata (for violin and piano) by 
B. O. Klein, who played the piano, a romance 
by Dr. Damrosch, and an air from “ Moses 
in Egypt” on the G string of his violin. In 
each of these Mr. Musin was effective, possibly 
the latter was the most entertaining to the 
audience. But in a caprice of his own compo- 
sition, the violinist displayed to the full the 
brilliant execution which has made him noted. 
Mr. Bruno O, Klein, a young composer, was 

applauded for his sonata, which was well writ- 
} ten. Mrs. Klein played a charming little work 
| called * Margaret at the Spinning Wheel,”’ 








| Shakespeare Set to Music. 


| It would make a curious chapter of operatic 
| history to note the various plays of Shake- 
| speare which have served the operatic libret- 
| tists. **Romeo and Juliet’ has had various 
musical sittings. ‘ Othello” was once one of 
Rossini’s most popular operas. Goetz has 
| made use of ** Taming of the Shrew;” and 
| Signor Pinsuti has set **The Merchant of 
Venice.” ‘*Hamlet’ we have allied to the 
| music of Ambroise Thomas and others; and 
‘*Much Ado about Nothing” was not long ago 
treated operatically in Germany, where many 
a year ago Nicolai produced ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’”’ which is constantly per- 
formed in the German theatres. Hale¥y, the 
French composer, made an opera of ‘*The 
Tempest” for ** Her Majesty’s Theatre.’’ Men- 
delssohn was to have composed the work, but 
did not like the libretto. He was better 
leased to set Shakespeare’s own lines in “A 

idsummer Night’s Dream.”’ Verdi wrote an 
opera on ‘** Macbeth,’”’ but it is one of his 
weakest productions. He is now at work upon 
**lago,’’ an opera founded upon ‘ Othello.” 
There is scarcely any work of the great poet 
that some composer has not set to music. 


















Trade | Wotes. 


The New England Organ Co. is running 
‘full time,” and have no instruments on hand. 


“* : ; 

The trade journals, so-called, are losing what 
little dignity they were once possessed by de- 
scending to low and uncalled for personalities. 


Mr. Charles S. Brainard has purchased the 
interest of Henry M. Brainard, in the house 
of S. Brainard’s Sons, the latter retiring from 
the business. 

The principal American organ manufactur- 
ers are doing a good business in Scotland, 
where the organ is being gradually introduced 
into the churches. 


The foreign demand for Clough & Warren 
organs is gaining ground rapidly. The com- 
pany has recently filled orders for the Cape, 
China and Japan, England and Australia. 


It is humorously proposed that a pianist’s, 
cornetist’s or other musician’s certificate of 
merit be considered to remain in force but one 
year, that the embarrassment of being obliged 
to explain various conflicting testimonials be 
avoided. 

Another invention for propagating crank 
music is that of H. J. Haddan, London, Eng. 
It consists of two rows of reeds, placed on 
opposite sides of a wired chest, one row 
opening out-ward and one inward. The 
reeds are actuated by a music-sheet wound on 
spring rollers, 

An International Exhibition will be held at 
the Crystal Palace this year. Applications 
for space must be in by April Ist. The jury 
is not yet decided upon, and until this ques- 
tion is settled it is not expected that manu- 
facturers and inventors will take any active 
steps to secure space. 


The discussion concerning the Distin & 
Conn cornets, respectively, is assuming inter- 
esting proportions. The cornet has become a 
great favorite, and if the discussion shall result 
in attempts to still further perfect this soul- 
stirring instrument, the public will overlook 
the evident animus of this war of words. 


The Noyes ‘*wood-dyeing apparatus may 
prove to be of some use to the piano and or- 
gan maker, if its regular work compares at all 
with the special samples lately produced. One 
of the most noticeable exhibits was a half-inch 
mahogany board twenty-one inches wide, eight- 
een or twenty feet long, which had been dried 
in about six or eight hours, and was as straight 
and free from wind as possible. 


Representative Dorsheimer’s bill providing 
for an international copyright undertakes to 
do, by simple act of Congress, what has been 
proposed by treaties. The bill provides that 
a copyright shall last for twenty-five years, ang 
shall not be renewable. It also provides for 
reciprocity of copyright by a very simple pro- 
Phat is, that whenever any foreign gov- 
ernment shall accord to American authors the 
same rights that their own have, then, by 
virtue of this act, supplemented by Executive 
proclamation, the authors of such country 
shall be protected here as American authors 
are. This right extends to dramatic and musi- 
cal compositions. 


cess. 


The Chicago Times, of January 11th, con- 
tains the following note : New York, Jan. roth. 
—[Special.]}—Charles E. Lydecker has been 
appointed receiver of the estate of the late 
Albert Weber, the piano maker. The appoint- 
ment was made by Judge Barrett, and Mr. 
Lydecker filed his bond and entered into pos- 
session to-day. Albert Weber left assets of 
$836,000, and debts of $157,000. By the terms 
of his will, all liabilities of the business were 





to be paid before providing for bequests of | Later—is found. 
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$100,000 to the wife and $50,000 each to two 
daughters, and the business was to be closed 
up at once if the yearly inventory showed a 
loss of $25,000. Mr. Lydecker said to-day 
that there was no intention of closing the 
business or manufactory at present. It is be 
lieved that there are abundant assets to pay all 
debts, to set aside the $200,000 for Mrs. Weber 
and her daughters, and to transfer to young 
Weber the goodwill of the business. It 
likely that the Chicago branch will be discon- 
tinued. 

John Church & Co., as will be seen by the 
following paragraph, have obtained an injunc- 
tion restraining the further publication of the 
words of their copyright songs. The publish- 
ers pay large sums in royalties to their compos- 
ers, and both author and publisher’suffers when 
their rights are infringed upon, as in the case 
recorded below. This firm is justly determined 
to protect themselves and their authors from 
the thieving propensities of unscrupulous pub- 
lishers, and in this they will have the hearty 
support of all honest and fair-minded men. 
The following is from the Ar? Journal: ** John 
Church & Co. have been making a thieving 
publisher dance to a pretty lively tune they 
have lately been playing in the United States 
Court, says our lively contemporary, the /nd?- 
cater, Church & Co. hold copyrights for the 
songs, ‘Sweet Violets,’ ‘Cuckoo Song,’ 
‘Love of Shamrock,’ ‘Climb Up’ and ‘Em- 
mett’s Lullaby,’ written by J. K. Emmett, 
and ‘Only a Pansy Blossom,’ by Frank How- 
ard. It seems, however, that in spite of the 
copyright, N. Ruggles, 268 State street, Chi 
cago, has been publishing and selling these 
songs with impunity, Mr. Church succeeded in 
getting an injunction which restrains the 
further publication of the songs, and by a sub- 
sequent agreement the plates were surrendered. 
The defendant may consider himself lucky to 
be let down so easily.” 


1s 


Two of the greatest of England’s judges, 
one of them being the Lord Chief Justice, who 
recently visited America, have been gravely 
discussing the whether a_ lady 
allowed to sing a copyright song in her own 
drawing-room, before invited guests, without 
incurring a_ penalty of $10. The London and 
Provincial Trades Review thus closes an article 
on this subject: 

**An alteration of the Jaw of performing right 
isurgently needed. Stationers’ Hall absolutely 
refuse information except at prohibitive fees, 
and when a newspaper writer, for philan 
thropic reasons, took steps to obtain a list of 
Mr. Wall's copyrights, the Stationers’ Hall 
authorities peremptorily stopped it. It seems 
to right-mi.ded people a monstrous iniquity 
that, owning to a ridiculous state of the law 
and to the illmanagement of a company mon 
oply, charitable people who innocently sing 
songs at penny readings and tea fights should 
be mulcted in penalties. If the judgment in 
Duck wv. Bates be reversed on appeal, and Mr. 
Gladstone, for singing ‘* The winds that waft 
my sighs to thee” in the drawing-room at 
Hawarden Castle, or Sir William Harcourt, 
for lifting up his voice in Benedict’s song ‘It 
is a charming girl” during the interludes of 
his attendance at the House, is fined two forty 
shillings, or in default of distress, fourteen 
days’ hard labor, we may expect that the per- 
forming right law will eventually be placed on 
a proper basis. 


1s 


quest on 


» ae a _ 

Pittsburg is to have two musical festivals 
this Spring, one by the Musical Union, under 
Thomas, the other by the Mendelssohn Union, 
under Signor Campanini, of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House, and brother of the 


celebrated singer. 
Jessie Dean, a boy from Milwaukee, who 


has been studying music in Boston, is missing 


Gleanings, 

Henschel, the pianist and composer, | et 
ting W. D. Howell’s ** Register” to musi 

Geo. E. Whiting is acknowledged by the 
Bostonians to be the best organist in the city. 

The new Theatre at Padua, i alled the 
Teatro Verdi, in honor, and by permission 
of the great compose: 

Vicksburg, Miss , has a drum rps that of 
ficiates at funerals. It is often seen at the 
head of funeral processions 

The ** Beggar Student”’ has had a long and 
successful run in Philadelphia. It prightly 
full of fun and good musi 

Paul Taglioni, brother of the celebrat 
danseuse, died Jan. 7th, aged 76. He was the 


composer of many well known ballets. 


Signor Susini, the basso, was recently kill 
in London, being knocked down by a 
and cab, while attempting to enter a street car 


Ferdinand Hiller, cf 
London next season, for 
present at the fiftieth 
Julius Benedict. 


horse 


Cologne, will visit 
the purpose 


annual c« 


of being 


cert of Sur 


Our Boston Correspondent says that Maple 
son met his Waterloo at the Hub Ihe fact 
both troupes will find Waterloos in abundance 


all over America this year. 


to 


The Higginson Symphony Orchestra _ is 


have a new leader. Henschel retires in favor 
of Wilhelm Gericke, director of the Vienna 
Opera House and Philharmonic Society. 

[he death is announced of Mme. Marietta 
Gozzaniga-Albites, in Italy. She was formerly 


well known in America. She made her debut 


in this country in 1857, under Max Maretzek 


Club has abandoned it 
the serious 


in the rail 


The Yale and Glee 


concert tour on account ol injuries 


received by several of its members 
road accident between Louisville and St. Louis, 


Jan. 6th. 


The perseverance and fortitude of the litth 
Russian boy, thirteen years of age, wh 


traveled fifteen hundred miles on foot, in order 
to at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, will surely be rewarded 


take violin lessons 


Miss Lottie T. Jackson, a beautiful and ta 
ented young lady of Portage City, Wisconsin, i 
said to be the possessor of an extraordinary 
soprano voice. She is said to have often sung 
Ke in Alt. with perfect ease, and astonishing 
juality. 

— = 
The Visit 
@ Visitor. 

Kr Musical Vistror You are improving the 
VistTor allow met congratulate you There are 
many arti.les and hintsin late numbers of the purnal 
that certainly must be helpful to teachers and musica 
people generally W.H. Porth 

Mansfield, © 

The Musicat Vistrox at hand isa susually interest 
ing number. Its editorials, correspondence and select 
are worthy a careful perusal. Besides these there is a1 
excellent collection of choice vocal and instrumental 
music worth many times the price of the number.—New 
Bed ford, Mass., Standard 

Ep. Visiror 1 want to express my interest in your 
journal, and the deep satisfaction and profit | derive 


May it continue to prosper and benefit 
It is certainly the best published 


F. Herma 


from reading it 
mankind musically 


Mus. Bach. Conservatory of Music, Onarga, III 
Tue Musicat Visrror—The holiday number of this 
excellent musical journal has reached us, bringing 


from the musical city of Cincinnati much musical intel- 


ligence, both local and foreign ; many columns of origi 
nal discussions of topics interesting to all disciples of 
the art, and valuable to its students This number is 
especially attractive in appearance, and isa credit t 


the proprietors and the compositors alike \ Merry 

Greeting Quickstep,” with the Vuisiror’s compli- 

ments,” introduces the musical repertory of this num 
| ber, all good —Wolwerine Citizen, Flint, Mich 



















































The Opera Festival. | 


The program of performances at the Music | 
Hall, under the auspices of the College of | 

a a 
Music, is to be as follows: 


FIRST WEEK, 
Gounod’s Faust. | 


MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 11 
12—Meyerbeer’s 


TUESDAY EVENING, FER. 
Le Prophet, 

WEDNESDAY 
zetti’s Lucia. 

THURSDAY EVENING, FEB. 14 
Gioconda. 

FRIDAY EVENING, FEB. 15 
vatore. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB, 
Le Nozze de Figaro. 

SECOND WEEK. 

18—Bellini’s La 


AFTERNOON, FER. 13—Doni- 
Ponchielli’s 
Verdi’s Il Tro- 


16—Mozart’s 





M@NDAY EVENING, FER. 
Sonnambula, 
TUESDAY 

Mignon. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, FER, 20 
Hamlet. 

THURSDAY EVENING, FER, 21 
Robert le Diable. 

FRIDAY EVENING, FER, 22 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB, 
Mefistofele. 

It is possible that slight changes will be 
made in the above program, These operas will 
ve given by the Abbey Opera Troupe, which 
includes Mmes. Nilsson, Sembrich, Scalchi, 
Valleria, Trebelli, Furch-Madi, etc., and 
Signors Campanini, Del Puente, Capoul, etc., 
with grand chorus, military band and grand 
ballet. The evening performances will begin 
at 7:15, and the matinees at 2:30, standard 
time, 

Programs containing full casts of all the 
operas, and a diagram of the Music Hall, 
showing the location of seats, to be had free at 
John Church & Co’s, 


EVENING, Fern, 19—Thomas’ 
Thomas’ 


-Meyerbeer ~ 


F lotow’s Martha, 
23—Boito’s 


—_—_ 


Musical bopper. 


When Adam from his sleep awoke, 
A radiant creature met his eyes, 
Whose beauty on his vision broke 
As breaks the morn ‘neath topic skies, 
With wonder Adam stood transfixed— 
Another morn had just began— 
She crossed his vision just betwixt 
‘he dawn and rising of the sun, 
*Tis morn” said he “in human guise; 
Fair Morn, my homage pray receive!” 
The vision blushed, cast down her eyes, 
And ssid: “I am not Morn, but Eve.” 


A man who declared himself intoxicated 
with music was considered air-tight. 


When a small boy is pursued by a dog in 
the melon patch, and there are no trees handy, 


he sings: ‘*Oh, for the garden wall !”’ 


**Punch’’ defines the difference between a 
pitch-fork and a tuning-fork: One is used to 
make hay with, and the other to make ‘* A” 
with. 

Prof. E, E. Ayres, the efficient Secretary of 
the Chautauqua Musical Reading Club, is kept 
constantly busy attending to the duties of his 


position. The Club is an assured success. 


The most remarkable epitaph in Berkshire, 
is that on a thin slab of marble: ‘To the 
ni mory of John Smith, erected gratuitously 
by his brother,” with the word **gratuitously” 
in very large letters. 


The Newmes which were in use for musical 
writing from the eighth to the twelfth century, 
were short lines, twirls and hooks, which were 
written above the words of a song to denote 


She was a sweetly inexperienced young | 
housekeeper, as one may gather from her re- 
mark when some one suggested that she should 
purchase spring mattresses, ‘* Yes,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘if they are in season, we'd better have 
some,”’ 


Hucbold, Monk of St. Amand, in Flanders 
(born 840, died 932) made the first practical 
effort to fix notes permanently. To him, says 
** Curtosities of Music,” is due the germ of the | 
idea, which afterwards culminated in the | 
modern clefs and staffs. a 


Pricspy— ‘* I—a 
Mozart. He’s—a—too funy for me. 

Miss SMART (¢nnocently)—** Dear me! And 
is that--a—the result of a defective ear, in 
your case? or is it merely for want of proper 
training. [Utter collapse of Prigsby.] 

Pindar, the Greek poet-musician, was born 
522 B.C. He was a pupil of Lasus, of Hermi- 
one, also a poet and a musician. Pindar and | 
Simonides were the great song writers of the 
period. Their subjects were chiefly of local 
interest, but decorated and invested with 
beautiful and poetic imagery. 


i 
| 
confess I do not care for | 


The VistTor is constantly receiving letters 
of hearty commendation and encouragement 
It is glad to receive them, and it will be still 
more pleased if its friends, when they write, 
will send us the name or names of new 
subscribers whose attention has been called to 
the merits of the VistTor by them. 


Scribner & Welford will issue an Ameri- 
can edition of a ** Hand-Book of Musical Bi- 
ography,” by Mr. David Baptie, which gives 
special attention to English composers who 
have in books professing the same aim been too 
much neglected. The volume is the result, the 
compiler says, of thirty or more years of study. 
Three thousand names are included, and 
among them are many American music writers 






DEPARTMENT. 
Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Rock of Ages. Solo for oop ano or Tenor 
Bischo Price 

This taveviee byenn has hese found one of its very | 
best sertings. The music is deeply religious, as beauts 
ful in its melody as is the hymn in its construction and 
sentiment. There are several climaxes of rare beauty 
and effectiveness. It will sp edily become a great 
favorite. Published with an elegant title page in green 
and gold. 


Coasting O’er the Snow. Waltz and Polka Song. By 

John H. Sarchet. Price... . . 80 cts. 

A seasonable song, of the popular | gre ade, with a 

novel and pleasing arrangement of the waltz and polka 
movements. A very taking chorus. 


A Faded Rose. Duet, Quartet and Solo. Words by 

J. H. McCarty,D. D. Music aad Miss | ouise 

ieewa. Price. . . . . 50 cts, 

A beautiful and touc ning tribute of affection The 
music is very good, quite easy, graceful and flowing 


The Sea of Life. From the Opera “Cymbia,” by 
* Winthrop.” 

“The Sea of Life’’ is one of the choicest solos 
of this pretty opera. The melody is neat and 
tasty. the change from three-fourths to nine-eighths 
measure being quite pleasing, the piano part well 
worked up; the whole making a concert song of the 
first class. 


Beautiful Roses, Song and Chorus. By Geo. B 
Chase. Elegant picture title. Price . . 40 cts, 
The pansy and violet have reigned supreme in song 
of late. This is an aspirant for musical honors who 
believes that the roses should not be overlooked. The 
song has every element of popularity, and ought to be 


By J. W 


60 cts 
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| A Song and a Rose. 


| You Ought to Know Better Than That. 





Words by Rose Carlyle. 


Longing Hearts. Ballad. 
. 85 cts. 


usic by Leigh Kingsmill. Price. . 
“*Souls that love are parted never, 
Angels sing the glad refrain. 
Winter can not last forever; 
Summ r always comes again.” 


Vang | Foot. Song and Chorus. ¥ A. M. Beuner. 
ce : . 80 cts. 


aa song in the pepuies ayia, que easy end melodious. 


Ballad. By F. H. Cowen. 
Price. . ° . . 40 cts, 
When My Jim Comes Home. Song. "Words by Wm. 
Black. Music by Theo Marziales. Price, . 50 cts 
Laddie. Song ords by H. L. D'Arcy Jaxone. 
Music by Ciro Pinsuti. Price... .. . . 40 cts. 
Three of the latest and best English songs. The 
authors are among the most popular of the English 
writers. These selections are especially good. 


Comic Song. 
Words by ipetted bree Music raf Ed. Solomon. 
Price. . . . . 80 cts 

Tells of some mishege that befell the bene of the song, 
and his advice to those who would profit by his expe- 
rience, 


FOR THE Montag oat 


First Regiment (0. N.G ) Quickstep. Charles C. 
Voight, leader of the First on ay Bend. With 
a fine portrait of Col. C. B. Hunt, to whom the piece 
is dedicated. Price... . . 40 cts. 

A spirited march, easy and pleasing ; a great favor- 
ite, and played on all prominent occasions by the band 
of the First Regiment. The portrait of Col. Hunt isa 
fine piece of lithographic work, and a most excellent 
likeness. 

The Beggar Student. The following selections and 
arrangements, from Millocker’s new Comic Opera 
which is now having an unprecedented run in 
Eastern cities, are now ready. The arrangements 
are by the well-known pianist and composer, Theo- 
dore Moelling : 

Potpourri, No. 1, containing seven different numbers. 
Price . . . 75 cts. 

Potpourri, No. 2, containing five different numbers, in- 
cluding a Valse Brillante and a Grand March 


ON Pare a en 2 6 Tare, F * 
ES ee rae a as 
Medley. Price. . . ee whee Cee 
Menuet and Quickstep. PUNO... 2» sao «,0 «SOM. 
Valse Brillante. Price... . 1.22 -++ ++ - 90 ChB, 
Polka. Price. . whee 6 ews e's eee 
Grand March. Price. . . . 30 cts. 


These arrangements are all eas y and attractive, and 
give a good idea of the merits of this very popular 
opera. 

Musical Echoes. By Frank Alcoke Price. . 35 cts. 

+ An easy teaching piece, good fora first study in ar- 

peggio work and simple chords 

March from Venahausee. By Gustave Lange. 
Price . o « « WB ets. 

A very brilliant arrangement of Wegner’s famous 
march in Tannhauser, of but moderate difficulty. This 
edition is printed in large clear notes, making it attrac- 
tive to the eye and easy to read. 


The Vision Waltz. By M. Weston. Price. 
An easy waltz, melodious and pleasing, good for a 
piece for young students. Large clear type 
La Russe. By C. A. Carr. Price... ... . 30 cts. 
A new waltz, already popular in dancing ‘circles, 
quite easy to play, good for teaching purposes. 
Coasting Waltz, By John M. Sarchet. Price . 30 cts 
A bright little waltz for teaching or amusement. Good 
for the practice of thirds and sixths in the right hand. 
A pretty outline picture adorns the title page. 


La Russe D’ Ameen. Waltz. By Georges Lamothe. 
Price. . - » %5 cts. 
A populer set of ‘ete he this Gaverite author, of 
moderate difficulty. Fine plate edition, large page and 
large type. 
The Golden Star Werte. vi Mrs, Lizzie Leggett. 
| ee . . 85 cts. 
A little waltz of he third quate ot difficulty, has 
many points of excellence as a waltz, and will be found 
useful for teaching in this grade. 


Thinking of Thee Waltz. By Car! Faust. Op. 352. Ar- 


. 40 cts. 


ranged by J. Ahrem. Price. . 40 cts. 
A most pleasing arrangement, containing the best 
points of the set. Easy to play, and good for teaching 


or dancing. 


For Orchestra and 


Brass Band. 


Overture Stagione. Lewis. No. 49. 

Melodramatic Music. No.2. By C. L. Lewis, being 
No. 61 of our set of orchestra music. 

My Queen. Waltz. By Bucalossi. 
orchestra selections. 


Medle wickstep. ‘Pansy Blossom” 
Vil a +f Fer’ bees Band. 


No. 52 of our 


and “Sweet 





well known, as it doubtless will be. 





the melody. 





Send for Price Lists and Catalogues. 








NEYER MIND THE REST, 


HENRY FASE, 





Arr. by J. AHREM. 
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1. Trust - ful- ly 
2. Each thing has 
3. Fear 


and hope - ful - ly, 
its work to do, 
not pain nor poy - er - ty, 


Oh, 
Its 








4. Oh, 


look up to the heav’ns by night, Then 
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tread the 
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Fear no 
doubt it 
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earth 
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from care and strife; But it is by blows that i - ron grows, of 
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G. LUDOVIC. Op. 89. 
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F, SPETH, 
OPTICIAN, 


249 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


GEO. A. BOWEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


tained Glass Windows, 


OPALESCENT ART GLASS 
AND JEWELED WORK 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


184 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0 
DECORATORS OF INTERIORS. 


Ecclesiastical Decoration a Specialty 


te 


ARE 


ten or more letters per day, the use 
Cabinet Letter File would make it indispensable. For 
further 


AMBE 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., General Agents, 


CINCINNATI. 
AMBERQ’S 


Cabinet Letter Files. 


For firms and individuals having a correspondence of 
of an Amberg 


yarticulars and catalogue, address A. A. 


Gi, care of 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Home Concerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano Duets, 


Consisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


Each piece in this set is accompanied by a separate 
Vivlin Part in addition to that printed with the 
Piano accompaniment. 








Concert at Home Waltz, Berthold Marks, 35 cts.; 
Mascotte Polka, Audran, 35 cts.; Five Minutes Polka, 
Max Freuling, 36 cts.; Fanchon Schottische, R. 
Murray, 36 cts.; Coral Caves March, Sidney yan, 
35 cts.; Memories, Romance, Albert Jungman, 30 cts. ; 
Swedish Wedding March, Soderman, 40 cts.; Twicken, 
ham Ferry, Marziales, and Coral Caves Romance, 
Ryan, 30 cts.; Rayon Du Soleil Galop, Dorn, 35 cts. ; 
Emmet’s Lullaby, J. K. Emmet, 30 cts.; Delta Kappa 
Epsilon March, A. H. Pease, 36 cts. ; Take Me, Jamie, 
J. W. Bischoff, 35 cts; When the Roses Come Again, 
G. W, Persley, 30 cts.; Persian Patrol, Theo. Geise, 
40 cts. ; Wake Out, J. K. Emmet, 35 cts. ; Flee asa Bird, 
Spanish Melody, and The Old Oaken Bucket, Kiall- 
mark, 30 cts.; To Thee, Waltz, Waldteufel, 35 cts. ; 
In the Gloaming, Annie Harrison, 30 cts.; Merry War 
Waltz, Strauss, 35 cts.; Bridal Chorus, (Lohengrin), 
Richard Wagner, 30 cts. ; Norine Maurine Waltz, Eddie 
Fox, 30 cts.; The Kerry Dance, J. L. Molloy, 30 cts.; 
Les Sirenes Waltz, aldteufel, 35 cts.; he Blue 
Alsatian Waltz, Lamothe, 36 cts.; I'll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen, Westendorf, and Leaf by Leaf the 
Roses Fall, Bishop, 30 cts.; Ever or Never Waltz, 
Waldteufel, 35 cts. ; Crystal Lake Polka, G. H. Rowe, 
80 cts.; Medley Quadrilles, B. Marks, 50 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.* Cincinnati. 
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FINE QUALITY OF TONE AND SUPERIOR FINISH 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


NEWENGLAND PIANO Co. 


—THE— 


International Glee Book, 


A Collection of Songs, Glees, Quartets, 
Choruses and Part Songs for 


MIXED VOICES. 


The 
Preface or “ 
voted to MUSIK It 


the hands of a live teacher it could thus be used. 


public. Just the 
home circle. 


Price, 60 cts. by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


“International” does not give space to even a 
Publisher’s Note,” all its pages being de- 
is, therefore, not an instruction 
book, in the common meaning of the term, though in 
It is 
simply a ‘ Collection,” and we claim that it is one of 
the best in variety, as well as musical merit, before the 
book for social gatherings and the 


86 per doz. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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Hollar Organ Instructor, 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
methods of teaching. The lessons are emter- 
taining little pieces, not dull, dry mechanical 
exercises. Each piece contains some new int 
to be developed by its practice. The * DOLLAR 
ORGAN INSTRUCTOR” was prepared by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 
what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book has 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Church & 
Co.s Dollar Organ Instructor. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


32 GEORGE S*. 


HosTon Mass. 
The Latest & Best Guitar lnstruction Book, 


THs 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHN T. RUTLEDGE. 


The simplest, most complete and practical instruc- 
tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to 
the public. Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 
his ideas and methods brought into actual use in his 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental 
music contained in the book is such as can not be 
surpassed. 

Engraved Plate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Musie Paper! Durably Bound in Boards; 


PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 











